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My reader well knows, as well as I do, that the 
world is full of men, who, in one way or another, 
propose to re-create, to reorganize, or to re-form the 
social fabric. Such men have lived and labored in 
nearly every age. The moderns do not seem to be 
discouraged by the ill success, or rather by the 
total failures, of their predecessors in ancient times. 
We are now overwhelmed with theories on this 
subject. All Europe, and all America, are teeming 
with productions of every order and grade of 
scientific merit on this standing and ever-fruitful 
theme. The great question is, and has been, How, 
by what means, into what new form, according to 
what model, shall society be reconstructed? I 
would humbly suggest several others, which, it 
seems to me, ought first of all to be determined: 
Can society be reconstructed at all? Are the evils 
experienced by men inherent in society, or only 
accidental to it? Is it possible to remove these 
evils, by any means, provided they are only acci- 


| dental to the social state? Listen, if you will, to 
| afriendly word, uttered by no unfriendly voice, on 


these absorbing questions of the age. 

Let us, in this first paper, giving a little system 
to our discussion, inquire into the structure of 
human society; then, in a second, see what evils 


| there are connected with it; and, last of all, dis- 


cover, if possible, by what means those evils may 


| be removed, and society carried up to what it 


should be. By this procedure, we shall not only 


| lay open the philosophy of society, but draw many 


practical inferences, it may be warnings also, from 


| a subject as seriously important as it is attractive. 


Society is supposed by many to be an artificial 
structure, built up according to the will or caprice, 
and hence capable of being taken down and re- 
constructed at the bidding, of some great master- 
builder. There never was a greater error; and 
yet it is the fundamental idea of nearly all that 
class of men called social reformers. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, first of all, to dispel this illusion. 
Vor. XII.—7 





If we look deeply into the nature of man, who 
is the subject of this social state, we shall find 
him endowed with two great principles, which, in 
a sense, seem to pervade every thing in the universe. 
They are, the principles of attraction and repulsion, 
or love and hatred, out of which are made, by the 
force of circumstances, all the affections, benevo- 
lent and malevolent, of which a man is eapable. 
Love is the social, hatred the unsocial, element of 
our being. If, then, we wish to know man as the 
subject of society, and as the great exponent of 
the philosophy of society, we must trace out and 
understand the various modifications of his love. 
I will endeavor to record these loves in the order 
of their strength. 

First of all, and strongest of all, is self-love, 
which, so far from being unsocial, leads man di- 
rectly into society, where he can the better cater 
to his wants. The next is sexual love, a pure and 
holy passion, which looks forward to the first 
natural union between two fellow-creatures. Then 
comes conjugal love, which, in contradistinction 
from the last-named, is that which the husband 
and the wife cherish toward each other as the 
partners of a mysterious unity. The fourth is 
parental love, which draws parents to their off- 
spring under all circumstances. The fifth is filial 
love, or that of a child to its parent, by which the 
two are doubly and passionately united. Fraternal 
love, the affection by which brothers and sisters are 
attracted to each other, is the sixth inorder. Then 
family love, which is the feeling entertained toward 
our kindred, near and remote, must hold the seventh 
place in this enumeration. Friendly love, or the 
love of friends, usually styled friendship, which 
acts so conspicuous a part in neighborhoods and 
small communities, where hearts are united to hearts 
by agreeable intercourse, takes the eighth rank in 
this series. The ninth is patriotic love, or patriot- 
ism, which places before it one’s country, as the 
object of affection. Last of all, and weakest, though 
widest of all, is the love we have to our race, com- 
monly called humanity, which sees in every human 
being the lineaments of a brother. 

These, reader, are the instincts, the affections, 
the passions, which call so loudly in us, in every 
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man, for society. They are the voices of the heart, 
that will and must be listened to, in spite of all 
attempts to stifle them. They are those yearnings 
of our being, which men do not wish to stifle, so 
natural and delightful is their influence over us. 
We gladly yield our souls and bodies to them, 
regarding them as the indications of God’s will 
concerning us, and as the deep fountains of all 
social blessedness. 

It can not be denied, however, that these instinct- 
ive, pure, and powerful principles, may, if left en- 
tirely to themselves in the work of constructing 
the social state, transgress their own limits, as 
prescribed by other and higher principles. These 
loves, these mighty passions, are only the pro- 
pelling forces of our nature, urging us into asso- 
ciation, but incapable of laying down the laws and 
limitations of a just, and safe, and harmonious 
intercourse. Reason, by universal consent, is the 
lawgiver of the passions, which must submit to 
act in obedience to its wise, and cool, and delib- 
erate commands. ‘Every man’s reason,” says Bol- 
ingbroke, “is every man’s oracle;” and so, in this 
sense, though not in Bolingbroke’s, it is; but reason 
is not supreme. There is within us a moral ele- 
ment, a conscience, to whose authority reason itself 
owes fealty, and which, when faithfully obeyed, 
becomes, in the language of the gentle Hooker, 
“the mother of our peace and joy.” This, cer- 
tainly, is the order of supremacy, as pointed out 
by experience and by revelation, between these dif- 
ferent faculties. 

If, therefore, the great society-builder, man, con- 
sults his passions, when about to enter into the 
social state, or to form new associations, or to taste 
any of the enjoyments of natural life, these voices 
loudly cry, “‘ Rest not, but rush, O mortal, with 
impunity to thy pleasures!” If next he turns to 
reason, he is not held back, not repulsed, not 
chained, but the answer is, “‘Happy art thou, O 
man, who dost not act inexpediently, and wear out 
the sense of pleasure by contradiction and excess!” 
Lastly, if he looks with a filial reverence to the 
conscience, as the final arbiter, this divinity in 
humanity exclaims, “ Do right, wouldst thou in- 
herit peace.” 

If, as is very likely, the great architect is not 
convinced, but goes out to follow the bent of his 
unbridled instincts, in the high work assigned him, 
he soon learns by experience what he rejected in 
precept, and comes back with words as melancholy 
as beautiful: 

«“* Pleasures are like poppies spread— 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts forever; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 

Or Jike the rainbow’s lovely form, 

Evanishing amid the storm.” 
By going a little farther with his work, he sees the 
higher truth, and ratifies at last the authority of 
his intellectual guide: 








eae 
Tis Reason’s part 
To govern and to guard the heart, 
To lull the wayward soul to rest, 
When loves and hates distract the breast.” 


He goes still onward, and arrives, at length, at the | 
threshold of the highest natural truth, and, jp | 
words full strong, subscribes to the supremacy of | 
the inward law of right: 
‘* What Conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This teach me more than hell to shun, 

That more than heaven pursue.” 


He has now become, so far as nature can make 
him so, a legitimate world-builder, a perfect social 
man. His very hatred, the staple from which the 
malevolent passions come, has assumed the char- 
acter of a social virtue; for, armed in the holy 
cause of the heart’s instinctive loves, it wars only 
against their enemies, and smooths the paths to 
their various ends. He may now build society, 
and will build it well, if he lays the foundation 
and rears the superstructure entirely on himself. 

But let us see him do it. With this analysis of 
his social nature, guided and guarded by the higher 
principles of his being, full in view, let us watch 
him at his work, and witness the regularity and 
system of the process. We may thereby discover | 
whether society is built up by chance, or man’s 
caprice, or whether it does not grow out of our | 
social faculties, out of our instinctive loves, as | 
naturally as the oak comes from its acorn, or the | 
plant of summer from its native soil. Even the 
philosophy of our subject is more clearly seen, at 
least by practical minds, when thrown out into liv- | 
ing pictures of what may pass, for the moment, for 
an actual scene. 

Yonder, reader, is a fair and spacious island. It 
is a new Atlantis, the theater of a new world, the 
center of a new civilization, based philosophically | 
on the foregoing analysis of the soul. The waves 
of a vast ocean, encircling it on all sides with an 
expanse of blue waters, separate it completely from 
allothercountries. Letus suppose that, for the pres- | 
ent, it is an undiscovered country, to whose shores 
the ships of no nation have yet anchored. We will 
place on it, for a beginning, just one hundred per- | 
sons; and they shall be just equally divided be- | 
tween the sexes. They are, also, unmarried people, 
but precisely in that blooming period of existence, | 
when each one feels impelled to make choice of a | 
companion, though not one companion has as yet 
been chosen. 

There they are, then, each as separate and dis- | 
tinct, not only in the individuality of their being, 
but in the exclusiveness of their feelings, as if 
every one singly were the sole occupant of the 
island. But this powerful self-love becomes the | 
remedy of itself. These persons find it essential | 
to seek the help of each other in order to their 
preservation; and thus the first step is taken, and 
that from a natural necessity, toward the formation 
of a social state. 
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But, hark! another instinct is about to be set at 
work. Is it fancy, or do I hear the distant note of 
ashepherd’s pipe? Ay, nature now has her sway. 
Look! I am not the only listener to the moving 
strains and melting moods. Not far away—for we 
all know what the scene would likely be—though 
carefully concealed by a thicket of friendly fo- 
liage, there is an ear open, there is an eye watch- 
ing, there is a heart beating, which, alas! will 
list, will look, will beat, till the music of that 
reed is lost in heart-melody. Like a charmed 
bird, the fair one—for it is a fair one—approaches 
nearer and nearer, step by step, more and more des- 
perately bold, till, caught at her fearful business 
by the lovelit eyes of the magic charmer, she faints 
and falls, but wakes where she must wake or perish. 
A thousand apologies, on both sides, are offered and 
accepted, where not one was needed. Each has 
been obeying the impulse of a legitimate passion, 
which, seated at the very center of the soul, will 
have its way in spite of every thing. To reach the 
object of this passion, a man will leave home and 
friends, abandon the haunts of his youth and the 
dearest of his earthly associations, and brave dan- 
gers and difficulties with a lofty self-denial. The 


| woman, too, who is singled out by this affection, 


repaying it with interest, will excel her lover in 


| feats of moral heroism. She will endure, if need 
| be, poverty, and reproach, and the loss of her inher- 


itance, and the anger of her family and friends, 


| and the coldest look of a very cold world. The 
| heat of summer, or the frost of winter, or the 


' edness to her. 


| may not hope to fill again. 


plunge she often makes into obscurity, toil, and 
wretchedness, is no obstacle, no sacrifice, no wretch- 
She bares her bosom to all evils, if, 
by so doing, she may meet the object of her desire. 
This is nature. Both parties feel it. Both would 
rather die than not yield to it. If either is taken 
from the other, there is a void made, which earth 
The one, like Petrarch, 
like Klopstock, like Lamartine, like Burns, will 
weep forever over the memory of his Laura, of his 
Meta, of his Elvira, of his blue-eyed Highland 
Mary. The other, like all these distinguished fe- 
males, and thousands more unknown in immortal 
verse, will live with the image of her lover on her 


_ heart, and with her last breath pronounce his name, 


as she enters into the presence of her God. If both 


| survive, sooner or later, over less or greater ob- 


stacles, through the midst of few or many dangers, 
they meet; and marriage, the end and consumma- 
tion of their passion, the result called for by the 
voice of nature, the first institution of revelation, 
and the very ground-work and basis of the social 
state, settles and sanctifies their union. 

Look again at the fair Atlantis. While we have 
been regarding a single case, just forty-nine other 
courtships and marriages have been enacted; and 
the hundred individuals have become fifty families, 


_ bound together, in the first place, by the conjugal 
| affection. Does any one now suppose, that these 


families, thus originated and thus united, can be 





dissolved by any trivial circumstance, or at the 
bidding of any romantic philosopher, who may 
wish to try his genius at constructing a new social 
fabric? Nothing is more chimerical. There are 
some, nay, there may be many families, within 
older nations, in which the true conjugal passion 
never existed, whose union could, no doubt, be 
very easily broken up, if tampered with; but there 
are, also, thousands, tens of thousands, as many as 
form the foundation of society every-where, which 
no power on earth could sever; and here, on our 
fair and happy island, they are all based on that 
genuine affection, which has become the emblem 
of devotedness and fidelity. Each man, as we 
have seen, was impelled by a resistless impulse to 
seek his counterpart. He found her, and now loves 
her, not so much for her being called a woman, as 
that she is his wife. She is his wife; the two are 
ove; and both are deeply conscious of this unity. 
The one has become the property of the other. 
They both acknowledge and feel this fact; they 
acknowledge because they feel it; for nature, much 
more clearly than custom, points it out to them, and 
records it on the sacred tablet of their being. What 
dangers will not the husband dare for the angel 
of his bosom! What woes and sufferings will the 
wife not welcome; if she may wipe a tear from the 
eye of her faithful husband! If either proves un- 
faithful, how the malevolent passions themselves 
rise up—jealousy, anger, revenge—leading often 
to blood and murder, in defense of this amiable 
and innocent affection, thus insulted! All nature 
arms itself, both the loves and hates of the soul, to 
maintain the marriage union! Lucretia stabs her- 
self to avenge the insulted rights and honor of her 
husband; and Brutus fires the world in the name 
of the bloody sacrifice! It is not law, or custom, 
or convenience, that founds the family. It is built 
on human nature; and men will suffer war, and 
famine, and death itself in all its forms, rather 
than see them broken up or polluted! If any 
social reformer, therefore, wishes to abolish the 
family, in order to begin his new era, let him 
expect to do it only when he has annihilated one 
of the innate, universal, indestructible, unconquer- 
able elements of being that God has given us! 
Look again on the fair and happy island. Time, 
the great producer, has peopled those families with 
helpless offspring. They are in want of every 
thing and have nothing. Some one, at the expense 
of much unrequited toil, must supply the neces- 
sities, or they perish. See, then, what nature has 
provided for them! There, in that mother’s soul, 
in that father’s heart, are those wells of love that 
never lack for living, gushing waters. From the 
cradle to the grave, in sickness and in health, in 
prosperity and in adversity, how the parental na- 
ture yearns after them! Though they run into sin 
and crime, and turn their backs upon the love that 
follows them, that love still follows, and will not 
give up the struggle for them. Insult and in- 
jury can not conquer it. Fraud, deceit, treachery 
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ean not weaken it. There it is, and there it 
will be, after every opposition. Sickness becomes 
health, and death is changed to life, if endured for 
the benefit of children. What, then, is that uncon- 
querable love, which the parent thus cherishes for 
his offspring? ‘ There,” says the father, “are my 
children; they are the children of my wife; we 
love them because they are ours, and because we 
love one another.” Will that father, now, to grat- 
ify some philosopher or reformer, give up the 
knowledge he has, from the exclusiveness of the 
marriage covenant, that those are his children, and 
not the children of another? Will the mother, as 
she sits viewing their interesting traits, or watching 
their bed of death, easily resign the privilege, arising 
from her own fidelity, of sharing her joys and griefs 
with him, whom she knows to be their natural pro- 
tector? Would the child, could he see so far, will- 
ingly relinquish his interest in a father’s love, and 
sink to the sole care of her, who, calling herself 
his mother, lives rather the life of an unvirtuous 
widow, without the consolations or support guar- 
anteed by the widow’s God? No, verily. Heaven 
and earth cry out upon such sins against the family 
relation. Nature, in her powerful loom, has woven 
these domestic ties; and no man could burst them 
if he would; and no rational being would, were 
the effort the easiest within the compass of his 
power ! 

But those family ties are not yet complete, The 
children, so dearly loved by those that gave them 
being, return that love with almost an equal 
strength. It did not require a Sophocles to give 
us the affecting spectacle of the fair Antigone, 
clinging to the blind old @dipus, her father, in his 
crimes and self-inflicted cruelties, leading him from 
place to place, and suffering many things worse 
than death for his happiness, to show us an example 
of filial tenderness. Nor need Dickens have piled 
up that huge mass of chapters, entitled Dombey 
and Son, to prove to us, that long-repeated insult 
and injury can not subdue the ardor of this love. 
The truth of it is, the world is full of Antigones, 
of Florences, who, when the occasion comes, will 
sacrifice their life on this altar; and they remain 
unnoticed and unknown, like other great charac- 
ters in obscurity—unknown even to themsel ves— 
only because the circumstances do not often hap- 
pen to call forth and test the power of their dor- 
mant love. 

The same is true, also, of the fraternal feeling, 
which reigns in the breasts of all. It is a passion 
which nothing can destroy. No form of society, 
no fashion of association, except it is that which 
abolishes at once all family relationships, can take it 
from the soul. Brothers and sisters will love each 
other, with a peculiar love, and will wish to know 
each other as brothers and sisters truly, connected on 
the father’s no less than on the mother’s side, so 
long as the world shall stand. Take that knowl- 
edge from them, by removing the fact on which it 
rests, and this lovely tie is broken, the feeling of 


fraternal love is gone. But it can not be broken, 
Nature, felt in man, ratified by the providence of 
God, will have its way. 

You will see each family, moreover, governed by 
a strong affection between its individual members, 
doing as all families throughout the world have 
done, or tried to do, to perpetuate their existence 
and their name. This feeling, the family feeling, 
reaches beyond the grave. It carries men often to 
endure al] manner of hardships, both of soul and 
body, through a long, and laborious, and self-tortured 
life, so powerful is its influence. It is felt alike, 
though in degrees corresponding to the expectations 
of success and the means of gratification, in the pal- 
ace, in the country mansion, and in the poor man’s 
cot. The rise of great families, in every land and 
age, gives us untold examples of its power; while 
the history of empires, from Babylon to Britain, is 
almost a continued commentary on the universality 
of its sway. To found a family, the father of the 
Medicis could bury himself in an early grave, dug 
by the same hand that sought for and found his 
gold; and Napoleon, for the same purpose, could 
lay aside the dearest principles of his heart, declare 
war against his deepest convictions, and even ban- 
ish from his bosom the woman he most dearly 
loved. He, indeed, who essays to abolish the fam- 
ily, the first specimen of natural society, bound 
together by nature’s strongest bonds, has under- 
taken a task beyond the power of mortals to achieve. 

But look again, reader, on the fair Atlantis. 
After the formation of these fifty families, which 
have sprung up in obedience to the laws and ne- 
cessities of our being, the next step, in the onward 
growth of society, is the gathering together of 
those next larger affiliations called neighborhoods. 
The island, like the great continents on every side 
of it, is divided and subdivided by rivers, hills, 
lakes, and other natural landmarks. These fifty 
families, therefore, can not all live together. As 
many of them, however, as can conveniently visit 
and traffic with each other, in the use of the ordi- 
nary means of intercourse, tacitly fall into a single 
group, till the whole territory is cantoned out into 
these little neighborhoods. This traffic, which 
acts so important a part in bringing and holding 
adjacent families together, is as much the result 
of nature as are those hills and rivers by which 
one group of families is hemmed in from contact 
with every other. Not only are the productions 
of every man’s few acres liable to differ, both in 
kind and quality, from those of his more distant 
neighbors, but his own genius, his physical advan- 
tages or disadvantages, or some peculiarity of his 
condition, will not fail to fit him for certain occu- | 
pations, while they disqualify him for other busi- | 
ness. The division of industry, therefore, and the | 
consequent necessity of trade, even in small dis- 
tricts of country, are as much provided for in our 
constitution and circumstances as are the instincts, 
the laws, and the regulations of the family; and | 





thus, by the business of life, no less than by the | 
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divisions and varieties of the soil, the neighbor- 
hood comes into being next, as the work of nature 
and of God. In this neighborhood an arena is 
opened for the unbounded gratification of friendly 
love; and there has never been a day, in the worst 
communities, or in the corruptest periods of the 
world, when it has not furnished examples of 
friendship, which have demonstrated the strength 
of our social ties. More than one David has had 
his Jonathan, more than one Euryalus his Nisus, 
since society began; and never can these social 
ligatures be broken, and all our freely-formed 
friendships be given up, merely to gratify some 
speculative reformer, who wishes to crowd us into 
involuntary fellowship with those whom we would 
not and could not choose to cherish as bosom 
friends. The heart knows its own predilections 
best; it wishes to follow out its own affinities; and, 
in spite of every attempt to cramp and fetter it, it 
must and it will be free. 

Once more let us turn our regards on the fair and 
happy isle. Let us see these neighborhoods con- 
solidating themselves, by the action of natural 
causes, into one common state. The great ocean, 
in the first place, while it separates this people 
from all other countries, gives them a common 
interest in the one they inhabit. ‘“ This,” says the 
islander, as he plants his foot on his native soil— 
“this is my country, the land of my habitation;” 
and when he says so, he means the whole of it. 
Here were born, and here live, or are buried here, 
his wife, his children, and his friends. The people 
occupying the territory he regards as a sort of 
kindred, because they sprang, as it were, from the 
same soil that gave him birth. His soul, in a word, 
swells out to a kind of ideal ownership of the 
whole island, with every river, rock, and tree that 
marks its face. Every other man feels the same 
emotion. It is the emotion of patriotism, or love 
of country, which has performed such wonders in 
the world. It is the feeling to which Leonidas 
sacrificed himself and his noble-hearted followers. 
It is the feeling which animated the spirit of Tell 
and Winkelreid in their glorious struggles. It is 
the feeling that fired the breasts of our own coun- 
trymen, with the illustrious Washington at their 
head, in that long and bloody day that made us 
free. It is the feeling around which a state is 
formed, despotic, monarchical, or republican, with 
all the laws necessary to its order and prosperity, 
both in peace and war, including the interests of 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade. It is that 
feeling which keeps alive all nations, repressing 
internal feuds, meeting and subduing external ag- 
gressions, and preserving their institutions, their 
manners, their customs, and their laws. It is a 
feeling which follows us to other lands and holds 
us at the verge of the round world. Many centuries 
ago it sustained the hearts of that glorious band 
of Greeks, who, retreating homeward from Babylon 
through sufferings and perils till then unrecorded, 
wept when they only saw the sea that rolled its 
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blue waters toward their native shores. The Swiss 
soldier now can not listen, in a foreign country, to 
those national strains which he heard in childhood 
on his birthplace hills. The French sailor, wan- 
dering on the bosom of distant seas, far from his 
sunny home, takes to his hammock with no unreal 
sickness—La Maladie du Pays—when the martial 
valor of his countrymen is imaged forth in the 
melting, rousing music of old Marsailles. Who, 
then, what man opposed to all human government, 
shall be able to root out this passion, and that love 
of order to which it ministers, from the human 
soul? Who shall be able to break up the state, and 
the natural relations of man to man, of individuals 
to law, and of law to individuals, all of which 
grow up so directly from the native passions of the 
mind? No man, my reader, in this age, or in the 
ages yet tocome. Nations, states, are not the work 
of art, or of caprice, or of chance. They are the 
work of God; and they will remain, in some form 
or other, in spite of all philosophers and reformers, 
so long as humanity regards social happiness of 
any value, or God himself shall occupy his throne! 
Society, too, in the largest as well as the most 
restricted sense, including the family, the neigh- 
borhood, and the state, will ever be organized 
according to the same principles of human nature, 
on which it now so firmly stands; because, let it 
never be forgotten, the passions which institute, 
support, and perpetuate society, the same now that 
they always have been, are inherent in our being, 
as immortal as the mind! From the reason itself, 
which checks but does not change the passions, 
the social state acquires stability; and the moral 
feeling, the conscience, lends it her mighty sanction, 
deciding, that the work of nature, carried on under 
the direction of the reason, must be, as we have 
found it, and as the experience of the world has 
proved it, the lawful and unchangeable work of 
God! 





THE FAR-OFF LAND. 

Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud come 
over us with a beauty that is not of earth, and 
then pass off and leave us {op muse upon their 
faded loveliness? Why is it that the stars hold 
“their festival around the midnight throne,” and 
are set above the grasp of our limited faculties, for- 
ever mocking us with their unapproachable glory? 
And, finally, why is it that bright forms of human 
beauty are presented to our view, and then are 
taken from us—leaving the thousand streams of 
our affections to flow back in Alpine torrents upon 
our hearts? We are born for a higher destiny than 
of earth. There is a realm where the rainbow 
never fades, where the stars will be spread out 
before us like islands that slumber on the ocean, 
and where the beautiful beings which here pass 
before us like shadows, will stay in our presence 
forever. 














-—— 
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SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 
BY HYPERION. 


‘ 


I po not wonder at the philosopher who doubted 
the reality of material existences. Indeed, the ma- 
terial world is only a world of shadows, of un- 
substantial phantasms, of transitory appearances. 
Sensuous objects flit before us, and are gone. Noth- 
ing continueth in one stay. The form, the organi- 
zation of the object changes, and its very indi- 
viduality venishes. And when once the material 
organization has passed the crisis in any stage 
of its existence, return to its former condition is 
impossible. 

So rapid are the changes of material nature, that 
it is doubtful whether we ever see the same object 
twice of the same form and substance. The land- 
scapes familiar to us, the home of our childhood 
or of mature years, slowly yet surely changes, as 
day succeeds day, and year follows year. Tho 
changes so gradual may not be observed, while 
we are incessantly looking on the scene; but return- 
ing after a few years, or even a few days of absence, 
we shall find the changes readily perceptible. 

The child that grows up by our side passes 
through changes which, from our constant inter- 
course, we rarely appreciate, till a period of sepa- 
ration makes us sensible of the sure and unerring 
effects of time. Not alone the corporeal form, but 
those qualities of mind which constitute individu- 
ality of character, are affected, often radically, in the 
course of a few years. 

Never in the history of nature or of man has 
there been any restoration of things, when once 
changed, to precisely their former condition. Suc- 
cessive have been the changes on the surface of 
the earth since in the beginning God created it; 
but no two geological periods have been the same, 
if, indeed, they have been in any respect similar. 
In no two periods of human history have the same 
circumstances existed, or the same events trans- 
pired. No two men have been produced precisely 
alike. The world has seen but one Moses, one 
Solomon, and one Paul; one Alexander, one Cesar, 
and one Napoleon; one Homer, one Bacon, and 
one Newton. : 

The most evanescent and transitory appearances 
of nature are but emblems of the rapid mutations 
of the most enduring works of man. The magnifi- 
cent cities, the gorgeous temples, and the elegant 
palaces of antiquity have wholly disappeared from 
human vision. The empires, the kingdoms, the 
political institutions, the religious organizations 
have all ceased to exist in any substantial form. 
They have passed away, cities, kingdoms, and all, 
like the vapory creations of sunset. 

The forms of visible things are often preserved 
long after the original object has disappeared, by 
the skill of the sculptor or the painter; yet the 
marble is not imperishable, nor may the colors on 


the canvas always retain their truthfulness to na- | substance. 





ture. The statue and the picture may, therefore, 
finally prove as unsubstantial as the forms whose 
image they were designed to perpetuate. 

The ideal world is really the world of substance, 
Spirit forms alone retain forever unchanged their 
original impress. The conceptual existences of 
mind are immortal and changeless. The concep. 
tion once entertained by the mind of a beautiful 
object, a landscape, or a “human face divine,” be- 
comes an imperishable and inalienable picture in 
the gallery of intellect. The ideas suggested to 
the mind by external objects of perception, by 
reading, or by reflection, become real, indestruct- 
ible existences, subject to none of the changes and 
accidents which befall material objects. There may 
be oblivion, but there is no obliteration of knowl- 
edge. And the reign of oblivion is only tempo- 
rary. The surges of her waters may fill up im. 
priuts made in the sand, but can not erase thought 
traced and graven in the imperishable tablet of 
mind. Forms of beauty once conceived in the 
mind become changeless. Images of loveliness 
once daguerreotyped on the soul become effaceless, 

What a glorious gallery of lovely pictures may 
the observant mind in one short life collect; pic- 
tures of natural beauty, of thousand-tinted flowers, 
of green hills, of fair vales, of smiling plains, of 
brooks winding amid verdure, of lakes embowered 
amid grand mountains, all forming a landscape 
more beautiful than fairy ever saw or poet ever 
dreamed; pictures of moral beauty, scenes of mag- 
nanimity, of virtue, and of goodness; conceptions 
of the beautiful, the grand, the sublime, with all 
of pure and indestructible thought, accumulated 
through life! All these conceptual images we may 
classify, distribute, and arrange so as to form for 
ourselves a world of beauty in which we may for- 
ever luxuriate. 

The treasures of thought laid up in the impreg- 
nable storehouse of mind remain secure from strat- 
agem or ravage. Into that treasury thieves may 
not break. From it they may not steal. Men may 
take from me all of external I have, my property, my 
liberty, my life; but they can not take from me the 
acquisitions of knowledge. They have neither key 
to unlock the storehouse, nor force to demolish it, 
nor power to drag thence the possessions. 


: ° ° ° ° ° | 
Rich, surpassing rich is he, whose is the ideal 


world, the world of conception, the world of 
thought. All of beauty and of good, all of pres- 
ent and of past, is his. He ranges over earth; he 
ransacks the old and dilapidated repositories of 
the past; he collects all of thought from the 
archives of humanity; he constructs a world of 
his own, and furnishes it with the choicest prod- 
ucts of nature and of art. Within the precints 
of that world there is no decay, no change; there 
is only accumulation, as thought after thought is 
added to his possessions. Not, then, in the ex- 
ternal, but in the spiritual world, the world of con- 
ception, of thought, must we look for reality, for 
All else is shadow. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


BY ALICE CAREY 


As we look back upon life—to many of us a wil- 


derness of shadows—we may find here and there 


a patch of clearing, where the flowers bloom fresh 
and the dews always lie bright and cool. It is pleas- 
ant to go back to these green spots that we crossed 
as We came up to the summit whence the way is 
down—to listen again to the songs of the birds, or the 
lullaby of the winds as they rock the green cradles 
of the trees, or to commune again with the trav- 
eler, who, faint and worn, paused for a little rest, 
and talked of the long and unknown way before 
him. One little episode I will relate, rendered 
exceedingly pleasant from the dark surroundings 
of the time. 

It is now a little more than a year since, when, 
at the gloomiest of all seasons—late in November, 


The chill rain begins at shut of eve— 


| I found myself midway from Cincinnati to this 


great Babel of New York, whence I write to-day, 
I was quite alone; had just parted from all that 
was dear to me in the world; and a pining home- 


| sickness, mingled with many fears—for the future 
5 


path I was to try was one in which I might well 
fear to plant my unpracticed feet, so many stronger 
and braver had faltered and failed there before me— 
weighed down my spirits, and recalled to memory 
all the songs of wretched poets about homeless 
wanderers I had ever read. The blue and beau- 
tiful Ohio was left behind, bordered with its grass 
belt, beyond which rises the hem of darkly wooded 
hills; and the Alleghanies, topt with clouds and 
gray with rocks and mists, were just overpast. 
With my companions over this picturesque route 
I had exchanged only a few words, rendered neces- 
sary by occasion or courtesy. They were all men— 
four in number; and, though honest clowns enough, 
seemingly, had none of the graces to recommend 
Two were brothers, dark, slim-faced young 


| men, wearing red mittens and other “ fixings” not 


| for the fashion of these times. 


One was a drover, 
arrayed in what might be termed Hoosier gentility, 
and who had sent his “flock of hogs” on before 
him to Baltimore. 

The two brothers, I omitted to say, had been to 


| look at western lands with a view to settling; but, 


from what I gleaned from their conversation, it 


| appeared that they 


Still to their home had turned with ceaseless pain, 

And dragged at each remove a lengthening chain; 
and were now retracing their steps—their “ hearis 
untraveled.” Perhaps it was well; for it may be 
that neither one of them would readily have found 
one to say, 

*O to abide in the desert with thee!” 

But, no, this judgment is too harsh; and it may 
have been that very voice which was calling them 


back. 





* But howsoever these things be, 
A long farewell to Locksly Hall—” 
to the brothers I mean, for I shall not see them 
again. 

The fourth of my fellow-travelers over the Alle- 
ghanies was a short, thick-set young man, who 
wore an overcoat of bearskin, and kept his hands 
constantly in his side-pockets, from one of which 
he now and then took some cloves, which he 
chewed. I don’t like men who chew cloves, or 
caraway seeds, or any thing of the sort—ginger- 
root not excepted; and this simple fact was the 
foundation of a prejudice that made my replies to 
his observations monosyllabic, though he seemed 
conversable, and inclined to sow the hours with 
various seeds of talk. ‘This person was on his 
way to Washington; but whether that were his 
home, or for what other purpose he went, I did 
not learn, and now I probably never shall. We 
had passed the night at one of the hotels at the 
foot of the mountains, in the pleasant and flourish- 
ing town of Cumberland, and, on taking the cars 
for Baltimore, I lost sight of my mountain friends. 

I was among the first aboard, and my sachel 
and myself occupied one entire seat of the little 
room appropriated to the ladies. In so disposing 
of myself and my effects, I did not intend mean 
selfishness; but, unless the number of passengers 
should render i¢ necessary, I confess I preferred no 
very near neighbors. 

I had been for some time in undisturbed posses- 
sion of my quarters, and amusing myself with 
observations of one and another, as the little parlor 
filled. Now came an old lady, with a black boy 
behind her, carrying a footstove; but, though she 
was “aged and respectable,” and my hand invol- 
untarily reached to take up my sachel, I did not 
fulfill my first intention, not because of the vacant 
seat opposite, which she might take, and did take, 
but because of the gingercake she was nibbling, 
and the snuff which hung like a fungus upon her 
nose. 

Next came a young man, with a very large, and 
very round, and very white face, bearing in his 
arms a young baby, with a handkerchief over its 
face, and skirts sweeping downward and backward 
several yards. He was followed by a slender, 
flaxen-haired woman, whose lips were almost as 
blue as her eyes. I thought they would like to sit 
near the stove; at least I said so to my conscience, 
as I suffered my sachel to retain its monopoly. 

The little parlor was nearly filled, and the shrill 
whistle had sounded, when an elderly gentleman 
appeared at the door, and probably thinking the 
seats all taken was about to turn away, when, 
removing my sachel, I offered him a part of mine; 
for the first glance had prepossessed me in his 
favor—benevolence, excellence were so unmistak- 
ably written in his countenance, and over all was 
that seal of nobility which only Heaven can give. 
My manner was, perhaps, a little beyond civility— 
cordial, I think; for I knew him to be a gentleman 
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and a Christian; and why should it not have been 
so? To this, in some sort, may be attributed the 
warmth of his thanks, as he seated himself beside 
me, and the easy elegance with which he opened a 
conversation. How the lonely, homesick feeling 
that had made the Ohio so mournfully sullen, and 
changed the wild sublimity of the mountains into 
inhospitable desolation, vanished before the friendly 
sunshine of asmile! Even nature began to assume 
a new aspect. The precipitous range of the Cum- 
berlands on the one side, and the frosty meadows, 
stretching away to meet the horizon, on the other— 
how distinctly I remember them, and the various 
pictures they presented! The railroad from Cum- 
berland to Baltimore is an exceedingly fine one, 
and my new acquaintance progressed as smoothly 
and happily as my journey. 

There are some persons who, without seeming at 
all uncivilly inquisitive, manage to elicit a good 
deal of your personal history, without revealing 
much of theirs. My railroad acquaintance was 
possessed of this faculty. We spoke of the scenery, 
and naturally of other parts of the country—of the 
effects. of nature upon character. I had not been 
accustomed to mountain scenery, nor did I think 
rocks, rivers, and trees had much to do with men- 
tal formation. My friend dissented, and brought 
some striking and, to me, novel arguments in favor 
of his theory. Out of this sprang the inquiry as 
to what I had been most accustomed. I mentioned 
the south of Ohio, adding that, with the exception 
of one or two little journeys to the east and south, 
Thad seen nothing not in the vicinity of Cincinnati. 

“Then, this is not your-first visit to the east?” 

I said that I had passed the late summer here. 

« Alone, as now ?” suggested my friend. 

And on my replying that I had not been from 
home entirely alone before, he remarked, 

“You have relatives here, I suppose? or do you 
not stop in Baltimore ?” 

I did not stop in Baltimore save for the next 
train; regretted that he did, as I inferred; which 
was sincerely true, for he was a most lovable gen- 
tleman—one in whom “TI built a most absolute 
trust.” The flowers of age were white about his 
brow, but his natural strength was not abated, and 
his vivacity was very delightful. 

“ Are your relatives in Philadelphia? or do you 
proceed farther?” he presently asked. 

I went as far as New York; but had no relatives 
in either place. , 

«And when do you propose to return to Ohio?” 

Thad no definite idea—future arrangements would 
depend upon circumstances. 

The curiosity of my friend was aroused. He 
could probably not imagine what a harmless and 
respectable-looking individual, as I trust I was, 
could propose to do in a great, strange city where 
she had no friends. For a minute or two he locked 


his delicate hands together over one knee, as if 
puzzled. 


“From Cincinnati,” he said, at length, thought- 


a 





fully, and as if to himself; and added, in a livelier | 
| 


tone, “ Do you know Dr. Tefft ?” 


Well by reputation, but not personally. I had | 


some little correspondence with him of late. 


This was no especial elucidation; but as I always | 
make it a point to gratify harmless curiosity, I said | 


that Dr. Tefft had graciously admitted me of his 
crew of contributors. 

** Ah, then, we shall be friends. The Repository 
is an excellent letter of introduction; but ‘how 
shall I know you in that sphere of disembodied 
spirits?’ ” 

I gave him my card, saying an exchange would 
give me pleasure. After glancing at it, and placing 
it in his pocket-book, he shook hands warmly, and 
said it would not be in his power to give me his, 
What under the heavens is the reason? thought I; 
are you an escaped convict? I suppose I looked 
something of that sort, for he smilingly remarked 
that he had no card. 
ease, and gave him; but the motion of the cars 
would not permit him to write, and he presently 
put it in his pocket, and renewed the conversation 


I took one from my card- | 


about Dr. Tefft—his scholarship, literary merits, 


and about a variety of other matters. 

“Ten minutes here for passengahs!” called out 
the conductor, and the cars came to a stand-still— 
a hotel on one side, and a long, low shed on the 
other, with ginger and sponge-cake in the windows, 
and fragrant with coffee. 

The sun was past the middle heavens, and I 
sighed to think how soon I should be alone again. 
“The vile physical wants” engaged us during the 
respite, and the card was not written when the bell 
rung for our setting forward. 

During the afternoon our conversation became 
more serious, and my friend discovered himself to 
be what I had previously thought—a Methodist 
minister—and many interesting things connected 
with eminent men of the Church he related to me, 
as also something of his own history. He was a 
native of the West Indies, and had been for some 
time the pastor of one of the wealthiest societies 
in New York. 

In my own spiritual welfare he manifested the 
kindliest interest, and my heart goes out toward 


him in blessings; but Heaven knoweth where I | 


shall be found when the Lord shall number up 
his jewels. If I am lost, his, among other prayer- 
ful admonitions, will stand between me and the 
light; and if I am saved, they will have been 
among the golden cords that drew me away from 
the pit. 

When we came upon the smoke and stir that 
indicated the vicinity of a great city, I felt inex- 
pressibly sad; and my friend seemed to feel also 
some regrets, as, taking my hand, he said we 
should, perhaps, never meet again; but should I 
ever encounter a little work entitled Reminiscences 
of the West Indies, to think of the day in the rail- 
road car. 

“ And must I wait till then for the card ?” I asked. 
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He wrote, and handed it to me, saying, “I shall 
be in New York in May, at the annual conference 
meeting. Can you remember io keep a tryst so 





long ?” 

Teould well remember, I said, and should not fail 
to keep it. The sun was down, and the motion of 
the cars was checked in the suburbs of Baltimore. 
The clergyman had buttoned his coat, and drawn on 
his gloves, talking the while of the pleasantness of 
such meetings and the melancholy of partings, 
when a slender, pale-faced young man came aboard, 
and grasped the hand of the old man, whom he 
had apparently come to meet, most cordially. He 
has got home, Ithought. What a blessedness there 
is in getting home! And for the moment I would 
have given the world to stay that night beneath his 
roof—the night was darkening before me, and all 
the future seemed so, too. I could scarcely restrain 
my tears, and say farewell. Only the knowledge 
that I must not betray feeling, which, perhaps, un- 
der the circumstances, no one else would have had, 
kept them back. When he was gone, I drew my 
vail before my face, and let them drop and drop 
as they would. As I looked from the window, 
across the common, I caught a last glimpse. But 
he did not look back—why should he? We glided 


| in between walls of houses; lamps were burning, 


and people were passing to and fro, and life in all 
its multifarious forms and phases was busy; but in 
the vast throng there was no one to look up and be 
glad because of me. 

Men and boys began to call from the windows 
and doors, “Have a carriage?” “ Have a carriage ?” 
“Baggage?” “ Baggage?” “Here's your carriage!” 
“T’ll take your baggage—United States Hotel— 


| here’s your carriage!” “ Railroad House—this way, 





if you please!” And amid the ‘din I sat alone, 


| sadly repeating some of my own early verses: 


No beautiful star will twinkle 
To-night through my window-pane, 
As I list to the mournful falling 
Of the leaves and the autumn rain. 
High up in his leafy covert 
The squirrel a shelter hath, 
And the tall grass hides the rabbit 
Asleep in the church-yard path, 
O for a friend that loved me! 
O for a gray-haired sire, 
To sit, with a quaint, old story, 
To-night by my cabin fire! 

May came round; the tryst was not forgotten; 
but ill-health kept me within doors; but if life and 
health are spared me till another May-time, I mean 
to attend the annual conference to which my trans- 
ient friend belongs, though, no doubt, he has long 
ago forgotten the day in the railroad cars. 

Opening my card-case a few days ago, I saw, to 
my regret, that. the carefully kept card was gone; 
but no matter, the name is well transcribed in 
memory. There it will stay while memory stays; 
and often in my wanderings through the world 
will I think of the author of that little work— 
Reminiscences in the West Indies. 





THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. .- 
BY REV. B. ST. JAMES FRY. 
Wuisttes the wind without, but now within 
Blazes the crackling wood; 
The father tells this simple tale of life 
To still the merry brood: 


Dark and dreary, dreary was the gloom, 
And thick the falling snow; 

But gloom and snow, alas! they could not hide 
From me the world’s stern woe. 


A pale, thin hand beset me in the way— 
A gentle, feeble word; 

And who could dare refuse the little hand 
When that sweet voice was heard! 


It led me to a dim-lit, dreary room, 
Where want in triumph dwelt, 

Except when love would speak a word, so sweet 
The sternest heart would melt. 


And there, within the dim and dreary place, 
Worn out with want and grief, 

A pale, sweet form of faded beauty lay, 
Like wither’d autumn leaf. 


The light that flicker’d o’er the youthful face 
Upon the sleeper smiled; 

And thus, untold, I knew I stood before 
A mother and her child. 


The little, sweet-voic’d daughter trembling said, 
“ They tell me she must die!” 

I felt, but dare not say, how true it was, 
For death was standing by. 


Yet said I, “The Fether doeth all things well: 
He hears the feeblest cries.” 

She said, “ He doeth all things well;” but then 
The tears stood in her eyes. 


The mother woke, and looking wildly round, 
She saw us standing near; 

And when we knelt, her arms encircled both, 
Like children in their fear. 


She put the little daughter’s hand in mine, 
“Thou’lt love her as thine own ?” 

I scarce had time to look an answer back 
Before a stifled moan. 


I trembled then, because full well I knew 
That heart’s deep wail of woe 
Was but the echo of a deeper grief 
That burst unseen below. 


The little daughter dwelleth now with me— 
I love her as mine own; 

Her smiles are like the summer’s sunny light 
’*Mid brightest flowers thrown. 


The father stops—a cheek bedewed with tears 
Is pressed against his own; 

It is the same—the little daughter once, 
But now a maiden grown. 
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BERLIN AND THE BERLINERS. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 

Benr.1n, as the capital of Prussia, holds the rank 
of the second city in Germany, the Queen of the 
Danube—Vienna—being the first. The contrast 
between these two cities is extremely striking. 
Vienna is situated in one of the most romantic 
spots on the Danube, at the base of a spur of the 
Noric Alps; Berlin is situated in the midst of a 
sandy plain, which for miles presents not the 
slightest elevation on which to rest the weary eye. 
Geographers declare that the river Spree flows 
through Berlin; but to our senses said river always 
seemed to lie in the city, instead of flowing through 
it, the current being so extremely sluggish as to 
make it a doubtful case which course it was pur- 
suing, if, perchance, it were not completely at a 
stand. This is the result of the perfectly level 
character of the sandy desert which surrounds 
Berlin, and from the midst of which this truly 
magnificent city towers forth in the pride of its 
palaces and treasures. 

The inhabitants are well aware of this unpar- 
donable defect in the position of their city, and 
have endeavored to remedy it, in some measure, 
by an artificial elevation in the vicinity. Thither 
strangers are first led to obtain a view of the cap- 
ital. We followed a friend to this mountain, as 
the Berliners term it, and found an artificial mound 
of earth, about fifty feet in hight, from which a 
very indifferent view of the city could be obtained. 
Berlin numbers nearly half a million of inhab- 
itants, and occupies a very extensive area for a 
European city, being about twenty miles in circum- 
ference, and nearly eight miles in greatest length. 
Its distinguishing feature is its very modern ap- 
pearance in contradistinction to its sister capitals. 
It resembles an American city in many respects. 
Berlin is modern in reality, and owes much of its 
rapid growth to the numerous railroads which 
branch out from its precincts in every direction. 

But the pride and glory of Berlin is its far-famed 
and incomparable University—an Alma Mater that 
seldom numbers less than two thousand students 
within its walls, who are taught by a corps of one 
hundred and fifty professors. Among the latter are 
some of the most brilliant names that adorn the 
prolific field of German research and thought. 
Humboldt, the beacon-light of human knowledge, 
is still living near the field of his most memorable 
triumphs, although not in active service as a pro- 
fessor; and the great and immortal Neander has 
been gathered to his fathers since we left the scene, 
where it was our inestimable privilege to draw for 
a season from the founts of wisdom. 

Neander’s matchless merits as a historian of the 
Church are so well known and appreciated, that 
our humble pen can add nothing to his fame. We 


will merely give a few of the incidents that we | 


saw and heard while a listener to his teachings, as 


and, as such, strangers were as regularly led by 
the city guides to see Neander as they were to the 
wonders of the museums of art and science. 


and, after the usual compliments of the evening; 
came the standing question to new-comers, “ Have 
you seen Neander?” We replied in the negative, 
“You must see him to-morrow, sir, by all means; 
he is more worthy of a visit than any thing in the 
capital of Prussia.” We determined to follow this 
advice, and the next day at noon we were in the 
large amphitheater devoted to his discourses. Every 


place at the extreme right and rear of the room. 
In a few minutes rather a feeble-looking man en- 
tered, dressed in a long overcoat trimmed with fur; 
his hat was drawn down deeply over his eyes, and 
his head inclined to the ground, as if lost in thonght 
and perfectly unconscious of the audience before 
him. His servant led him to the tribune, and took 
off his coat and bat as if he were a child. We 
then saw Neander’s face for a moment; and those 
remarkably arched and heavy eyebrows, which 


feet high and two wide, and, reclining one arm on 


nothing but the back of his head occasionally rising 
above the level of the desk. In this strange posi- 


solemn tone. As he warmed with his subject, he 
began to rock his desk to and fro, so that we enter- 
tained serious fears that it would tilt over with its 
precious burden. 

The students around us seemed to be perfectly 
accustomed to these movements, and wrote down 
the words, as they fell from the lips of the learned 
divine, with so much assiduity that they seldom 
cast an eye toward the tribune. His subject was 
the doctrine of the true and orthodox Church, 
as contrasted with the teachings of Hegel and 
Schelling. His thoughts flowed in one pure and 
uninterrupted stream of Christian eloquence, that 
discovered a soul borne on the pinions of genius 
and nourished with the most sublime truths of the 
Christian’s faith. Neander seemed only conscious 
of his own existence and the cause he was vindi- 
cating; and at times he appeared to us perfectly 
unaware of the fact that he was in the presence 
of a large and critical audience, for he never once 
raised his head nor cast an eye toward his listeners. 
Thus he began, and thus he closed. We had heard 
but not yet seen Neander. A friend, to whom we 





expressed our surprise as to this curious, and to us 
inconvenient, eccentricity, remarked that we had 


‘ been unfortunate as to our choice of a seat and 


illustrative of the singular and highly eccentric | 
character of the man and the professor. Neander | 
was considered one of the curiosities of Berlin; | 








Our 

| 
first evening in Berlin was passed in social inter. | 
course with the American embassador and family, | 


seat was filled, and we with difficulty obtained a | | 


nearly hid his sunken eyes, left a deep impression | 
on us; but at that moment his face disappeared; | 
he had placed himself behind a desk, about four | 


it, he leaned over the left side, and bent down his | 
head so far that we who were on the right saw | 


tion he began his discourse, with a slow, clear, and 
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promised a scene still more eccentric, if we would 
go early and secure a seat on the left, toward which 
side the lecturer always leaned, for a particular 
reason, Which we would find out on getting nearer 


| to him. 


The next day we were at our post betimes, and 
within a few yards of the desk, On the left side 
of it we perceived a half dozen small holes bored 


| in the wood, sufficiently large to admit the barrel 





of a quill; into these were introduced quills with 
large feathers, about six inches in length; they 
were evidently new ones, and just placed there. 
Neander entered, approached the desk, leaned over 
to the left as before, and taking one of the quills 
began to pull it to pieces as he began his discourse. 
He scemed to be solely absorbed in his quills, and 
when one was demolished another was attacked. 
Thus he began, and thus he closed. We had heard 
and seen the great Neander. It is said that these 
quills were to him as the heads of his discourse, 
and if, by chance or design, they were not there he 
was at a loss to proceed. For some years before 
his decease his sight began to fail, and his eyes 
were so weak that he kept them nearly closed: 
thus, in the absence of something on which the 
eye might rest, he took refuge to something that 
he might touch, and quills seemed to lull him in 
the sweet delusion that he was committing his 
glowing thoughts to paper for the benefit of the 
world and posterity. It was well that he thus 
found means to fill a void; but at the same moment 
hundreds of pens were busily employed in securing 
every word that fell from his eloquent and pious 
lips. For some time previous to his death his lit- 
erary labors were always dictated to an amanuensis. 
In all the common business and observances of 
life Neander was extremely helpless, and was de- 
pendent on a maiden sister, who devoted all her 
attention and love to him. She was the mistress of 
his house, received his numerous guests, and attended 
to all those little civilities so essentially necessary 
from a man of. his standing toward the strangers, 
from all quarters of the world, that wandered to 
his shrine. Once a week he gave a reception, when 
his sister would introduce to him all new-comers 
anxious for the honor of a few words with the 
great and good man. It was even necessary to 
remind him of the arrival of the hour that re- 
quired his presence at the University, and to send 
a trusty servant to see him safely there and back. 
He was occasionally sent there alone, when circum- 
stances rendered it inconvenient to give him a com- 
panion or guide; but he always protested against 
this as being very disagreeable. This eccentricity 
gave rise to numerous stories, some founded on 
truth, others the creatures of imagination, but all 
showing how deeply Neander entered into all minds, 
and how much he was the subject of observation 
and conversation on all occasions, grave or gay. 
We were one evening in company with a num- 
ber of professors of the University, when we were 
asked the usual question to a foreigner, “Have you 





seen Neander?” After conversing about him for 
some time, his colleague inquired if we had heard 
the reason why he was unwilling to go to the Uni- 
versity alone. We replied in the negative; when the 
following story was told, as one going the rounds, 
although it was admitted to be highly colored. 
“‘ Neander one day applied to an eminent surgeon of 
Berlin, with the complaint, that sometimes, when on 
his way to the University alone, he suddenly began to 
limp without any adequate cause, and was anxious 
to receive medical advice in relation to this source 
of discomfiture, declaring that he believed some- 
thing to be wrong in the structure of one of his 
legs. The surgeon found nothing out of order, 


-and was unable to advise in such a case; but Ne- 


ander still declared that sometimes one leg became 
shorter than the other. This was a new feature 
for the surgeon; and expecting some eccentricity 
from the well-known character of the applicant, 
he one day requested Neander’s sister to insist on 
his going to the University alone, the servant hav- 
ing been sent a long distance on a pressing errand. 
Neander started, and, without his knowledge, the 
surgeon was close behind him. His patient pro- 
ceeded slowly but surely till he arrived at a cross- 
street, but, in endeavoring to reach the other side, 
he steered too near the gutter, and regained the 
pavement with one foot in the former and the other 
on the latter: thus he limped from pavement to 
gutter, for a moment, till his surgical friend came 
up, and explained to him the magical shortening 
of his limbs at particular periods.” Many such 
anecdotes are told by those who respected him 
most highly, but loved to indulge in a laugh at his 
numberless eccentricities. 

Neander has been gathered to his fathers, but 
has left behind him, in his inestimable productions, 
a monument more lasting than that of conquerors. 
To quote a beautiful expression from his native 
tongue, “ May the earth rest lightly on his ashes!” 

While on the mysticisms of German professors, 
we may be allowed to linger a little longer, for the 
purpose of tracing their professional peculiarity, 
although an article would not suffice to relate all 
that is worth telling. We once reccived a very 
kind invitation to be present at a little reunion of 
the classical professors of the celebrated University 
of Berlin; which social gathering was known as the 
“ Greek Circle.” On arriving, we found it composed 
of such men as Boekh and Zumpt, whose brilliant 
position in the classical world is a sufficient guar- 
antee that the “Greek Circle” need fear no rivals. 
A cordial welcome soon made us feel at home; and 
we found this social company a sort of amateur 
club for the cultivation of the Attic muse. It num- 
bered about ten, and each member would read a 
small passage in some Greek author, and give the 
most correct translation possible, accompanied by 
remarks; the latter were open to criticism; and the 
whole exercises of the evening showed an astound- 
ing accuracy in the knowlc1ge of the very minutia 
of Greek lore. In the course of his remarks, one 
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of the professors translated a difficult passage from 
a Greek historian, giving an account of one of the 
Greek tribes that refused to take off their hats 
while entering the territory of another, desiring by 
this to show enmity and contempt. The question 
was then immediately raised, What was the form 
of the covering of the head that they then wore? A 
moment’s hesitation took place, to ascertain the exact 
date of the occurrence, when the gentleman gave a 
minute description of the fashions of that period. 
Had he been requested to give a description of the 
fashions of the year and season in which he then 
was, he would, no doubt, have failed signally. 
And this is a true type of a thorough German pro- 
fessor—he knows every thing that ever did occur 
in his particular department of knowledge, but 
little of the practical world around him. The 
evening’s entertainment closed with a good supper, 
to which even German professors can do ample 
justice; and the brilliant Zumpt observed to us at 
table, that he could never reconcile himself to a 
residence in the United States on account uf the 
low state of classical learning. He also has built 
himself imperishable monuments, and been gath- 
ered to his fathers. ‘May the earth rest lightly 
on his ashes !” 

Berlin is undoubtedly the grand focus of mind 
for the German states; and the Academy of Sciences, 
founded by Leibnitz and long cherished by Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, is a body that we are almost 
tempted to prize more highly than its celebrated 
rival of Paris. Its sessions are employed in re- 
ceiving the opinions and scientific researches of the 
first men of the age; and we have seen Humboldt 
and his Majesty of Prussia sitting side by side 
while listening to its deliberations. During the 
residence of our celebrated jurist Wheaton, at the 
court of Berlin, as American embassador, he re- 
ceived the highest honor ever paid to profound 
erudition, in being elected a member of this Acad- 
emy of Sciences, on account of his famous work 
on international law. It was an honor well placed, 
as this distinguished scholar was a brilliant excep- 
tion to a very general rule; his time while abroad 
was continually employed in scientific and valuable 
researches. Would that we could say as much of 
all who represent the nation in foreign lands! 

A prominent trait in the German character is the 
great respect paid to literary men of all professions: 
this pervades every class, from the government to 
the people. The students of the University never 
allow the professor to pass them in the schools or 
the street without raising their hats; and what- 
ever may be the noise and excitement of the lecture- 
room, his entrance stills the troubled waves in a 
moment, and all heads are uncovered. On leaving 
the room, he always passes through a double row 
of his pupils, who, standing respectfully on one 
side, greet him as he leaves. The celebration of a 
teacher’s birthday, be he high or low, is always an 
affair of absorbing interest to his pupils. The 
highest honor is a torch-light procession, and a 


serenade by a choir of pupils, who generally pro. 
duce something new for the occasion. Neander’s 
birthday was sure to be honored by a brilliant pro- 
cession. His pupils were regularly organized, and 
the proceedings were arranged by a committee on 
ceremonies. A speaker was appointed to express 
the feelings of his pupils, and congratulate him on | 
the successful termination of the labors of another 
year. This assumed, in reality, the importance of 
a public demonstration. The students, bearing 
torches, formed a half circle around his dwelling, | 
while others sang or spoke, and, finally, Neander | 
addressed them and the multitude from the balcony. 
The pupils of the highest class were then invited 
to spend the evening in social intercourse with him 
and assembled admirers. There are many of such 
pleasing customs in the father-land, which tend to 
cement most closely the feelings and sympathies 
of teachers and students. In the schools and col- 
leges the teacher’s birthday is a holiday, and the | 
scholars rival one another in making him the most | 
acceptable presents: these are treasured up as me- | 

| 

' 





mentos, and often form valuable collections. We 
were once passing through a small village in the 
interior of the country, and roamed about the town | 
in search of curiosities or antiquities; scarcely had 
we left the house before some school children came | 
past, and, approaching us respectfully, took our 
hands, and kissed them. This was repeated, to | 
our surprise, a number of times during the walk. 
On inquiry, we learned that, being dressed in | 
black, the children supposed us to be a pedagogue | 
from the capital, and received us with school | 
honors accordingly. At another time we were | 
seated in one of the largest universities of Ger- 
many, listening to a very abstruse and learned dis- 
course on international law, by a professor of great | 
ability and popularity. The audience was large | 
and attentive. In the midst of an abstraction the | 
professor suddenly sneezed with violence; every 
student sprang on his feet as if touched by a magic 
wire; they all bowed their heads respectfully, and 
were again seated. We were for a moment alarmed, 
but soon perceived that this was only a mark of 
respect to their teacher, which, in society, is ex- 
pressed by congratulations of a different character. 
The first time we had the misfortune to sneeze in 
company in Germany, both gentlemen and ladies 
bowed their heads slightly toward us, and ex- 
claimed simultaneously, “May you get better!” 
This latter expression is variously modified for a 
variety; as, “ To your health!” “ May you be well!” 
But. to take no notice at all of a hearty sneeze 
would be considered very ill-breeding. The cus- 
tom is said to have originated with the pest in 
earlier times; the premonitory symptoms of an 
attack were violent fits of sneezing, when it be- 
came usual to wish that all who sneezed might get 
better. 

The Prussian system of education for the masses 
is so well known that to linger here would be to 





repeat; suffice it to say, that it is thorough and 
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universal as far as possible. Their system educates 
the heart more than ours. It is compulsory; the 
law forces attendance in the common schools till 
a certain age; if the children do not come, they 
are placed under the surveillance of a branch of 
the polie>, whose duty it is to work hand in hand 
with teachers. Continued neglect is followed by 
punishment of the parents. But by far the most 
effective means of enforcing attendance at school 
is the absolute necessity of proving such attend- 
ance when entering into the business of life.. The 
owners of manufacturing establishments dare not 
employ children under a certain age, and are sub- 
jected to a fine if they take those children without 
having first demanded and examined their certifi- 
cates of attendance at school. A master can not 
take an apprentice to a craft of any kind unless 
said boy can show his school certificate. If the 
man wishes a marriage license, he must produce 
his certificates of school attendance and baptism; 
and recent enactments have, we believe, made it 
also necessary to produce certificates of having 
received religious instruction also. If he wishes 
a license to establish himself in his business, these 
certificates are also demanded. Even candidates 
for public offices are strictly examined as to their 
qualifications and regular attendance in public 
institutions. We knew a gentleman who applied 
for a position in the post-office, and with his appli- 
cation he handed in certificates proving a fourteen 


| years’ attendance in the schools, from the element- 


| of public officer. 


ary department up to that institution specially des- 
tined to qualify young men for the responsible post 
In short, ignorance there is a 
fearful Nemesis, that follows and torments, at every 
step, the poor victim whose youth has been a 


| blank in his existence—a blank in youth draws a 


blank for life. 

Berlin is peculiarly favored in institutions for 
unfortunate humanity in all its phases. The Insti- 
tution of the Blind is unsurpassed; and in the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum the teachers are no longer 
satisfied to teach deaf and dumb pupils, but are 
endeavoring to give back to them what nature had 
deprived them of; namely, the power of speech. 
It will be remembered that the Hon. Horace Mann 
some years ago visited this.celebrated institution, 
and, on his return to this country, declared that 
the deaf and dumb can be taught to speak nearly 
as well as those who have never been afflicted. 
This bold assertion met with much opposition; and 
actual experiments were made in several of the 
splendid institutions of the New England states. 
The result has not been gratifying; and we think 
we clearly saw in Berlin the reason of the honor- 
able enthusiasm of Mr. Mann, in relation to this 
new effort to alleviate the afflictions of humanity. 
Being politely favored by the learned principal with 
a few experiments in speaking, it was clear that the 
deaf mutes only understood their teacher by paying 
close attention to the movements of his lips: thus, 
understanding seemed by no means reduced to a cer- 
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tainty. The replies made by the pupils appeared 
to be little more than the result of a mechanical 
ingenuity in the organs of speech, acquired by a 
most fatiguing process; they were, so to say, mere 
explosions of the voice, with most imperfect mod- 
ulation, destitute of feeling, and perfectly void of 
soul. To our eye the efforts were painful, and to 
the ear wounding and almost unintelligible; and 
no one understanding the language they endeavored 
to speak could pronounce it a successful result. 
It seemed to be battling too strongly against the 
decree of nature, and wasting efforts that would 
produce a much more happy influence in another 
direction. 

We saw at that period, in a branch of the same 
institution, the commencement of an effort likely 
to result in infinitely greater good to the human 
race: it was the training of idiots. In a few small 
rooms were about twenty of the most hopeless 
imbeciles collected, varying in age from eight to 
twenty. In the first room were some that had just 
entered, that were so perfectly idiotic as to require 
watching to keep them from the fire, or to prevent 
them from chewing or eating whatever small objects 
they could obtain. The first effort made to rouse 
their attention was addressed to the eye; they were 
provided with a number of square blocks painted 
in brilliant colors; with these they played and be- 
came familiar. The next lesson was given by means 
of a board, having painted on it little figures of 
the color and shape of the blocks; they were then 
taught to place the red block on the red figure, and 
soon. Simple as this seems, weeks were sometimes 
required to bring them thus far. This being ac- 
complished, they received three red blocks of dif- 
ferent shapes, square, round, and triangular, and a 
board having the same figures and color on it. A 
double attention was now required, not only color 
but also form—the round red block was to be 
placed on the round red figure, etc. But color 
here soon assisted form too much, and various colors 
were now added. Having acquired this, they were 
promoted to a higher class in another room. The 
first lesson here was to distinguish form among a 
multitude of blocks of the same color, or, rather, 
not painted. A board containing cavities of vari- 
ous shapes, and blocks fitting these cavities were 
given—the problem was to place the round block 
in the round cavity without the aid of color. Then 
came number: take six blocks, and put three on 
one side of the table and three on the other. This 
required the most patient training. Not to tire by 
minutiz, we will merely state that in the last room 
we saw pupils performing simple problems in addi- 
tion, pointing out countries on a chart, etc. These 
were pupils that had entered that institution with 
little of humanity about them except its image. 
The results were astounding; and so gratifying, 
that when we saw a parent come for a beloved 
child, which had thus been snatched from idiocy, 
we could scarcely repress a tear of secret joy. To 
the indefatigable teachers, who sacrificed their 
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feelings and wore out their bodies in this labor of 
love, posterity should raise a monument; for one 
must see the many revolting and trying scenes to 
be passed through in their efforts to appreciate 
the full worth of their devotion. We are gratified 
to know that an institution for idiots has just been 
established in this country, and bid it, with a full 
heart, “God speed !” 








THE FUTURE 


BY ONE IN HER TEENS 


“ Trust to the future; the present may fright thee, 
Scowling so fearfully close to thy side; 
Face it unmoved, and no present can blight thee— 
He who stands firmly each blast shall abide.” 


Tue future—that undefined object of all our de- 
sires and anxieties! How the bright prism of hope 
tinges and colors all the aims and purposes that 
throng the dim, ideal future! It hath been wisely 
ordained that the future shall be all unknown to 
us; for if we could but foresee the calamities we 
should be called to endure, the spirit would often 
sink into despair, and thus deprive us of our pres- 
ence of mind when it is most essential to our safety. 

How often would the souls of great men have 
sunk within them, could they but have foreseen 
the trials through which they would have been 
called to pass, and the persecutions they would have 
to endure! For it must be remembered, that many 
of the great reformations and revolutions which 
have happened in the world, have been commenced 
without any conception of what would, in the end, 
grow out of them. 





Luther, when he began his labors, aimed only at 
the correction of some outrageous abuses. If he 
could have known the division which his principles 
would occasion in his Church, and the troubles to 
which his followers would be subjected, his spirit 
might well have been dismayed, and deterred from 
attempting his great work. Such has been the 
case with very many who have been distinguished 
as discoverers or reformers. 

It is for the best that the future should be hidden 
from us; yet, when the past is a dark oblivion and 
the present a fearful dream, how the heart yearns 
toward the far-off future! This is as it should be. 
Denied the pleasure of looking to the future for our 
reward, we should be deprived of some of the most 
effectual motives to industry and energy in exertion. 

“ Trust to the future.” What though the waves 
of life’s boisterous ocean come roughly, and threaten 
to overwhelm us! we are comforted with the knowl- 
edge that it can not last forever. One speaks truth 
as well as poetry who says: 


** Never a night but there cometh a morrow; 
Never a grief but the hopeful will borrow 


There are, indeed, seasons in every one’s history 


frowns are more frequent than smiles, and when 
weariness, almost of life itself, hangs on the suffer- 
ing spirit; yet in such hours doth hope come like 
a ministering angel, rousing us to action, and whis- 
pering to us, “Trust to the future.” It is this 
thought of the future that nerves the heart to bear 


be well.” 


the relation which it bears to the present. 
seldom reflect on this as we should. A random 
thought, a little word, may have an influence 
which will only be known in eternity. ‘One word 
in kindness spoken” may bind friendship’s chain 
so firmly that it will break only in death. One 
little act, one hasty deed, may part forever those 
who have been friends together from infancy. 

“No one liveth to himself.” Throughout the 
whole train of cause and effect a beautiful harmony 
is preserved, and the removal of one link of the 
golden chain disarranges the whole. How import- 
ant, then, that every act be performed with refer- 
ence to its effects on those under our influence! 
Particularly does this remark apply to those gifted 
ones, the “ten talented” few, who possess an almost 
unbounded influence over their readers. Their re- 
sponsibility is, indeed, fearfully great. But none 
are so insignificant, how humble soever their 
station may be, as to claim exemption from this 
general law. In the beautiful words of a female 
writer: 

“ The smallest bark, on life’s tumultuous ocean, 
Will leave a track behind for evermore; 
The lightest wave of influence, set in motion, 
Extends and widens to the eternal shore; 

We should be wary, then, who go before 

A myriad yet to be—and we should take 

Our bearing carefully, where breakers roar 

And fearful tempests gather; one mistake 
May wreck unnumbered barks that follow in our wake.” 





THE BROTHER OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Wuen Mr. Thomas Campbell was at college, he 
roomed with an elder brother, who was an admira- 
ble critic, and possessed a species of dry, sarcastic 
humor, peculiarly his own. Mr. Campbell had de- 
scended to the breakfast-room one morning, leaving 
the poet to follow at his leisure. He commenced 
his meal in solitude, and had nearly finished, when 
his brother entered: with a copy of. verses in his 
hand, which he laid on the table as an excuse for 
the delay, at the same time requesting Mr. Camp- 
bell’s opinion of their merit. The reply was quite 
characteristic: ‘‘ Your lines are admirable, Tom, 
my boy; but they want fire;” and, suiting the 
action to the word, the merciless critic committed 





Something of gladness to lighten the sorrow.” 


the paper to the flames. 





when clouds and darkness are thick around, when | 


| 


up under all the storms of life. It is this hope | 
in the future that strengthens us to patient endur- | 
ance of evil with the encouragement “all will yet | 


Another thought gives importance to the future— | 
We | 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SUMMER RAMBLES. ever been mirrored on their silvery sheen; the gay 
_ Canadian had never awakened the echoes that slept 
BY 8. A. LATTIMORE. along the shore singing his boat song: 


pai *‘ Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 
CITre OF GUEese. Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time. 

No other city of the new world, perhaps, pre- Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
sents to the summer rambler so many objects and We'll sing at St. Ann’s our parting hymn. 
associations of thrilling interest as this old me- wai row, the — wane Sot, m 
tropolis of transatlantic France. Situated, as it is, @ Rapids ase near, and the daylight’s past. 
in high northern latitude, and during half the year I envied the emotions of wonder and surprise 
bleak, and cold, and frozen, as the desolate steppes | that filled the breast of the brave old mariner— 
of Siberia, yet enjoying a brief, sunny summer, | Cartier—as he gazed, from the deck of his vessel, 
mild and bland as the climate of Andalusia; stand- | upon that scene in its primeval freshness, and 
ing on American soil, yet exhibiting to the observ- | silence, and grandeur. His soul was awed within 
ant visitor all the novelties of a foreign capital; far | him, as, on either hand, he saw precipitous, rocky 
in the interior of a continent, nearly four hundred | shores, densely mantled with waving forests of pines 
miles from the ocean, yet displaying a deep and | and firs, lifting their tall columnar shafts up toward 
spacious harbor, thronged with ships from every | heaven, and casting somber shadows far across the 
commercial nation of the globe; governed and de- | rolling waters of that mysterious river, pouring 
fended by one of the great powers of Europe, yet | its swelling tide from a distant, unknown land 
strictly practicing the social and religious customs | onward to the ocean. Whence its vast and cease- 
of another, conforming to their manners publicly | less flood? Where the exhaustless fountains that 
and privately, and universally speaking their lan- | sent such a princely tribute to the realms of Nep- 
guage—Quebec is, surely, one of the most unique tune? Of Erie and Ontario, of farther Michigan 
and paradoxical cities of the world. and Superior, he had never heard; yet gorgeous 

Its location is as singular as the appearance of | were his fancies by day, and glorious his dreams 
the city itself, standing upon the extremity of an | by night, of that undiscovered country. Some- 
immense cliff of dark-colored, slaty rock, termin- | times in his tedious progress upward he saw the 
ating in an abrupt right angle, formed by the con- | birch canoe of the wild Algonquin, or of the fiercer 
fluence of the rivers St. Charles and St. Lawrence. | Huron, shoot swiftly across the water before him, 
Of the city there are two distinct divisions—the | in affright at the strange apparition of a ship thus 
Upper Town, occupying the hights of the bold | suddenly intruding upon his undisputed domain. 
promontory; and the Lower Town, encircling its | Rounding a point of the Island of Orleans, an abrupt 
base at the water’s edge, built upon a narrow area, | crag of colossal size towered up before them, at the 
which is almost entirely artificial—the creation of | first sight of which the pilot cried out, in Norman- 
human industry—being partly formed of excava- | French, “ Que bec!” What a beak! and thus was 
tions made in the solid rock, and partly redeemed | chosen a facetious name for the future city. 
from the waves, as was the site of ancient Tyre. On this almost inaccessible eminence the cele- 

The name of Quebec is intimately identified with | brated Champlain, geographer to the King, founded 
the history of the most important colonial enter- | the metropolis of New France. For several years 
prises and military achievements, both of France | after its foundation, the growth of the new city 
and of Great Britain. More than once has this | was sadly retarded by an unfortunate interference 
city constituted the valued prize for which three | in the hostilities then existing between the neigh- 
of the most powerful nations of the globe have | boring tribes of Indians. By contracting an alli- 
fiercely contended. Twice has it belonged to | ance with the Algonquins, the colonists provoked 
France, and is now, the second time, a tributary of | the deadly and inexorable hatred of the powerful 
the British crown. Once it sustained the dint of | Iroquois, with whom the former were at war. Thus 
American arms; but against even these its rock- | did those early pioneers in the pathway of empire 





| built battlements proved invincible, and survived | become involved in a train of difficulties, which 
| the shock unscathed. directed against them the malignant enmity of a 








As our steamer glided down the glassy harbor, | numerous and relentless foe, against whose insidious 
and swept round in a graceful curve among the | attacks it became necessary to defend themselves 
shipping, we gazed upon those high, defiant walls, | by the erection of rude barriers, which, through 
and could not help contrasting that bright summer | the industry of successive generations, have grown 
morning with a calm, beautiful afternoon more | into the magnificent walls as they now stand—the 
than two centuries and a half in the past, when | priae of the city. 

a lonely, adventurous bark was seen unfurling her | Not long did this inviting prize escape the vigi- 
whitened sail to the breeze, and struggling slowly | lance of the British Lion. Within twenty years 
upward against the heavy current of the unex- | from its foundation it fell into his possession, but 
plored St. Lawrence. No Sabbath bell had ever | was soon restored. Sixty years afterward, at the 
sent its solemn tones booming across the silent | close of the seventeenth century, England made a 


waters; none but the sea-fowl’s snowy image had | bold effort to reconquer the city. By this time the 
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fortifications had been materially strengthened, and 
the attempt proved a failure. Seventy years more 
passed away, and again the British legions, in over- 
whelming numbers, swarmed round the walls of 
that doomed city, with the desperate determination 
to gratify their national avarice or perish in the 
attempt. The result was a complete and final 
conquest, and George II added to his crown a gem 
which William and Mary had failed to secure. 
During the American Revolution the city was 
again assailed by an army commanded by Arnold 
and Montgomery; but the expedition proved disas- 
trous to American arms; and now for three-fourths 
of a century England has maintained an undis- 
turbed possession, and will, most probably, for 
years to come, till the slow and gradual process 
of growth and decay shall change the relations 
at present existing between England and America. 

While thus hastily recalling to mind these prom- 
inent points of interest in the annals of this city— 
the subject of many a vicissitude—the theater of 
many a stirring event—our vessel touched the 
shore. The singular construction of the wharf 
upon which we stepped first attracted our atten- 
tion. It is an ingeniously contrived system of 
inclined planes, made to assume any angle of ele- 
vation suited to the tide, which here, notwithstand- 
ing the great distance from the sea, varies from 
sixteen to thirty feet in hight. At the landing we 
underwent the usual grievances of such a place, 
being assailed by a phalanx of rude fellows, who 
raised an intolerable noise, each vociferously de- 
claring the peculiar merits of his cab or caleche. 
They seemed to respect or fear nothing but our 
canes. 

The streets are narrow, serpentine, and excess- 
ively crowded. As we forced ourselves along, we 
were reminded of the beginning of a line in Virgil, 
“ Fit via vi.” Our emotions of the ludicrous were 
awakened, as we noticed in the streets a novel 
motive power applied by these crafty Canadians 
to purposes of transporting merchandise. A great 
amount of the labor performed elsewhere by more 
sturdy animals is here imposed upon the unfor- 
tunate dog. Harnessed to a Liliputian wagon, the 
weight a dog will draw is really surprising. But 
in spite of his degradation, you can not help 
smiling, at least, while you observe one of these 
enslaved beasts patiently scrambling along at the 
heels of his lazy master, cautiously dodging from 
side to side to avoid collision with drays and 
carts drawn by his fellow-laborers, and all the 
while on the alert, looking out before and behind 
for the hoofs of horses and the wheels of cabs, as 
they dash along past him at their reckless rate. 

The Upper and Lower Towns are connected by 
Mountain-street—a mere cleft in the rock—whose 
appellation, by the way, is highly indicative of its 
true character. Perseverance at last brought us to 
the summit of the acclivity, and, passing through 
the massive arch of Prescott Gate, we entered a 


The walls are nearly three miles in extent, em. 
bracing a slightly irregular triangle. They are 
built of solid limestone, and stand upon the very 
verge of the cliff, which is precipitous on two sides 
of the city. Their thickness is about thirty feet, 
but their hight varies with the inequalities of the 
surface of rock on which they rest. Only five 
gates, protected by powerful defenses, and care. 
fully closed at night, communicate with the outer 
world. Of these the most elegant is Palace Gate, 
which is modeled after the style of the old Roman 
gateways, and excels all the others in the symmetry 
of its light and airy proportions. The numerous 
embattled towers, mounted cannon, embrasures, 
and loop-holes impart to the walls, especially when 
viewed from a distance, a beautifully castellated 
appearance. 

The city within the wall is attractive to the 
tourist from its novelty and: oddity, not, from its 
beauty. As you jostle along the contracted street, 
the impression is one of extreme yet premature age. 
It is difficult to remember or realize the present— 
you live only in the past. It needs but another 
softening hne from the weird touch of Time to 
make Quebec a classic city. At every turn you 
meet a chieftain’s monument—mementos of the 


heroic dust—mingled dust of deadliest foes. These 
are scenes rich in suggestions for the man of 
thought. The quaint old buildings, often com- 
bining several styles of architecture, evidently 
built piecemeal, by different hands, and at distant 


of past ages. In other newer cities, the palaces of 
our own day, elaborately molded after the Italian, 
the Grecian, or the Gothic fashion, lift up their 
gaudy fronts with a presumptuous, lordly air, de- 
signed to compel our admiration, but which, in 
truth, only provokes us to most deliberate and 
unimpassioned criticism. 

Not such is the feeling with which we look upon 


yore. They exhibit no attempt at producing an 
effect—they suggest no thoughts of pride. There 
they stand, and look down upon us with the com- 
placency of a cheerful old patriarch, whose genial 
spirit repines not querulously at the hand of Fate, 
as it braids another silver thread in his thin locks, 
or adds another mark of reverence to his furrowed 
brow. They inspire a loving sympathy, and we 
feel at once an attachment for them, obsolete and 
fantastic as they are. 
melancholy: but around these old buildings breathes 
an inviting air of familiarity and home-like feeling, 
deliciously congenial, to the stranger or thinker, 
who loves his reflections spiced with a flavor of 
the antique. It seems the city was perfectly fin- 


vanished upon the completion of their work. Ap- 





walled city. 


or improvement made for years. The houses are 








brave, the noble dead; at every step you press , 


periods, stand before you as the grotesque relics | 


the gray, old, crumbling walls of Quebec, storied | 
with many a memorable and romantic legend of | 


Dilapidated ruins inspire | 


ished long, long ago, and the whole race of artisans 


parently, not a stone has been moved nor a repair | 
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uniformly of a dingy, weather-stained hue, and are 


| covered with bright tin roofs. Here all similarity 


ceases. There are no rows of stately, silent man- 
sions, all fac-similes of each other—no blocks of 
stores, all of equal hight, and width, and length. 
All kinds, shapés, and sizes are crowded together; 
and often, even in the same building, is seen a 
singular blending of the eccentricities of French 
and English taste. The streets are either curved 
or zigzag, and all narrow and intolerably rough; 
they cross each other at all possible angles, and 
scarcely can two be found parallel. 

Near Prescott Gate, at which we entered, stands 
the Parliament House—the finest edifice of the city. 
Its lofty dome and elegant though simple front, 
render its effect quite imposing. For several years 
it had been unoceupied, but was beginning to put 
ona more cheerful air at the prospective return of 
the Provincial Government, which seems to have 
adopted an itinerant policy, dividig the salutary 
influences arising from its royal presence, in rota- 
tion, between the cities of the St. Lawrence. It is 
a significant fact, that, in the last twelve years, 
the four cities—Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, and 
Toronto—have each in its turn been the capital 
of Canada. No doubt the proximity of a vigorous 
young republic exerts a disturbing influence upon 


| those delicate relations existing between the people 


and the Government. The latter seems to be ina 


| quandary, which reminds us of the story of. Mo- 
| hammed and the mountain: Court must be paid— 
| if the people will not court the Government, then 


the Government must court the people. 
The area between the Parliament House and the 


| precipice is occupied by the Grand Battery, with its 


range of huge guns, commanding the entire harbor 


| below. Turning to the left, and passing the Place 


; inmates. 


| d’Armes a short distance, we entered the Castle 


Garden, which is a favorite resort, and affords 


| some delightful views of the suburban scenery. 


In one of its lovely recesses stands a plain obelisk— 
the monument of Wolfe and Montcalm, whose an- 
tagonism in life has transmitted to posterity their 


| Memory inseparably united. 


Tn the central part of the city stand the Ursuline 
Convent and Church of St. Ursula, surrounded by 
amagnificent garden. The convent is a substaniial 
building, founded as an educational institution by 
a benevolent French lady, more than two hundred 
years ago, for the benefit of the young ladies of 
Canada, of whom about four hundred are now its 
Generally the houses of public worship 
are inferior to those of Montreal in size and elegance. 
In numbers they are nearly equally divided between 
the Church of Rome and the Church of England, 
although more than three-fourths of the inhabitants 
are Catholics. The Wesleyan Chapel is the largest 
Protestant church in the city. 

On the afternoon of a calm summer day we made 
our pilgrimage to the memorable Plains of Abra- 


| ham. Leaving the city by St. Louis Gate, we en- 


| tered at once upon an open plain, which stretches 


Vou. XII.—8 





away as far as the eye can see, toward the wild 
region embraced between the St. Charles and the 
Lawrence. Soon we passed the Martello Towers— 
aline of circular buildings of massive masonry— 
each surmounted by a piece of artillery, while from 
its lower sections numerous loop-holes, for the fire 
of musketry, open in all directions. Forming a 
line parallel with the western wall of the city, they 
are designed as outposts, to prevent an enemy from 
approaching sufficiently near to effect a successful 
bombardment. On the side exposed to the unde- 
fended plain these towers are of immense thickness, 
impervious to the heaviest cannon-ball; while on 
the side next to the city they are so thin that they 
may be instantaneously demolished by a single 
shot from the citadel, should they fall into the 
hands of the besiegers. 

Nearly a mile west of the city walls, we arrived 
at the field of battle—the Plains of Abraham. No 
vestige of war met our gaze as we strolled thought- 
fully over that gently undulating field—no sound 
fell upon our ears but the twitter of a'sparrow and 
the chirrup of a cricket. How striking the con- 
trast between that scene as we saw it, bathed in the 
serene, golden light of the sinking sun, and that 
same scene as others saw it, on a portentous morn- 
ing, nearly a century ago, yielding its luxuriant 
human harvest temptingly to the hand of the 
Death-Angel! 

One September morning, in the year 1759, the 
inhabitants of Quebec were awakened by the cry 
of alarm, and, rushing to the hights of the city, 
they beheld, with horror and dismay, the Plains of 
Abraham, which they had always deemed inac- 
cessible to any invading foe, teeming with a count- 
less host. To them it was a miracle more wonderful 
than the ancient myth of Cadmus, whose legions 
sprang full armed from the Theban soil. During 
the previous night the impetuous Wolfe—General 
of the British army—had landed his troops on the 
shore of the St. Lawrence, two miles above the 
city, at a cove, which ever since has borne the 
hero’s name. In the van of his invincible gren- 
adiers, he scaled the perpendicular cliff, attracting 
his men after him by the force of his unparalleled 
example. Such a daring feat was worthy of Na- 
poleon and the San Bernard, or of M*Donald and 
the Splugen. . The dawn of day saw that for which 
he had almost insanely dared to hope—that of which 
reason had bidden him despair—successfully, tri- 
umphantly achieved. He now felt that the long- 
coveted prize was fully in his grasp. 

For the French only one alternative remained: 
they must either suffer the prolonged miseries of a 
siege, and probably a final and total overthrow and 
capture by an exasperated foe, or they must nobly 
and manfully meet the enemy in the open field. 
They chose the latter. Montcalm—their General— 
marshaled his soldiers before the walls of the city, 
and, when all things were ready, moved slowly yet 
firmly forward, at the head of his army, to meet 
his fate. 
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Painfully vivid were my impressions, as I stood 
upon the field of battle, and saw, in fancy, the 
whole tragic scene re-enacted before me—the dark, 
advancing host—the pause—the dreadful] shock— 
the impetuous charge—the successive flashes and 
stunning explosions of artillery—and the wild con- 
fusion of hasty flight and hot pursuit, thundering 
over that ensanguined plain. 

Around the two commanders the conflict raged 
the fiercest. Twice was Wolfe severely wounded, 
yet, in the fury of the fight, he heeded it not. 
Again a bullet pierced him; the wound was mortal; 
he fell; yet, falling, whispered, ‘‘ Support me—let 
not my brave soldiers see me fall!’””. He was borne 
from the field dying, and his officers bent anxiously 
over him. While the darkness of the shadowy 
land was gathering thick and fast around the soul 
of the dying chief, his quick ear caught the words, 
“Theyrun! Theyrun!” “Who run?” asked he, 
wresting his departing spirit back to him with a 
convulsive struggle. ‘“Theenemy! The enemy!” 
“What!” he exclaimed, “do they run already? 
Now God be praised: I die happy!” and expired 
in the very moment of victory. Thus died General 
Wolfe, at the early age of thirty-two. Such is the 
death of a hero! It was Mohammed, I believe, 
who expressed the sentiment, “ Paradise is under 
the shadow of swords!” On the spot where he 
expired now stands a light Corinthian pillar, sur- 
mounted by the Roman helmet and sword, bearing 
on the side facing the Plains of Abraham—the field 
of his glory—the simple inscription, ‘‘Hrr prep 
Wotre victorious.” 

The defeat of the French was total. Montcalm 
reeeived a mortal wound and died the following 
morning. He now sleeps within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Ursuline Convent, buried in an exca- 
vation made by the bursting of a bomb during the 
engagement. Wolfe’s valor, however, was deemed 
worthy of a more honored burial, and he was taken 
home to old England to molder in the hallowed 
dust of his father-land. 

Thus was lost and won the key to all Canada; 
and the important historical events which have 
followed in the train of this brilliant conquest are 
known to all. We need not here stop to detail 
them. 

When we were ready to return, it was intimated 
by our cabman in very explicit terms, although he 
was not master of English enough to express it, in 
words, that our reflections and loiterings had been 
prolonged to his great vexation. He, however, 
found us utterly heedless of his complaints, and 
became indignantly silent, much to our gratifica- 
tion. As we wheeled away from that still, house- 
less city of the dead, toward the busy city of the 
living, I fell into a pensive, moralizing train of 
thought, thinking how many a happy circle that 
single battle left with a vacant chair—how many a 
fond heart it left broken and desolate forever. 
Verily, on the field of conflict are witnessed the 
most trivial circumstances of war: the pain, the 








agony, the anguish is felt—not there—but in un. | 
known hearts and homes far, far away. | 

Entering the city again by St. Louis Gate, and | 
winding up a labyrinthine passage cut through 
the Glacis, with towering walls of solid masonry 
on either hand, we at last arrived at Dalhousie 
Gate, the entrance to the citadel. This Gate is of | 
gigantic proportions, and is all that iron and ada. | 
mant can make it. 

Here we presented our pass, previously obtained | 
from the Town Major. As we emerged from the | 
massive portal into the open area of the citadel, we | 
felt that we were in a fortress of as great security 
as man can make. So complex is this stupendous | 
masterpiece of military art, that an adequate idea | 
of its plan can not be given without a diagram, | 
Its general form is that of a triangle included in | 
the great triangle of the city walls. Its outline 
embraces about forty acres, cut off from the city by 
a strongly fortified wall extending across the south. 
ern angle. Here for two centuries have been accu- 
mulating the successive improvements made by all 
nations in the science of fortification, till it is, at 
this day, second only to one other stronghold in 
the world, and well deserves its epithet—the Gib- 
raltar of America. 

As you stand upon the parade-ground, and look 
around you upon the high gray walls, with their 
bastions, and angles advancing and retreating in 
all directions, the effect is bewildering. Your posi- 
tion seems to be the center upon which, at any 
moment, might be concentrated a simultaneous vol- 
ley from a hundred loop-holes and embrasures. 


You change your place, and they glare down upon | 


you still. The point of greatest danger seems to 
be like the center of the sphere of Hermes—every- 
where. 





Moreover, all around the ramparts are | 


a 


ranged powerful mortars, ready to drop their 


deadly bombs upon you from above; while in sub- 
terranean passages, deep beneath your unsuspect- 
ing feet, are deposited vast magazines of explosive 
matter, which may be fired in a twinkling. It is, 
perhaps, the most secure and perilous spot on the 
continent. An army of-myriads could not harm 
you; yet a spark might make the mountain of rock 


on which you stand a blazing volcano, terrible as 


tna or Vesuvius. 

Here thirteen hundred soldiers, with provisions 
for seven years, are constantly maintained at pub- 
lic expense. One of them conducted us round 
the ramparts, and, in his officious efforts to en- 
lighten us upon statistical and historical facts, 
disclosed the secret that, in many respects, he was 
more ignorant than we of the matters he pretended 
to understand. It should be added to his credit, 
however, that he displayed a commendable mag- 
nanimity in allowing us frequently to correct and 
contradict him. We were soon satisfied and tired 
looking at stone walls, pyramids of cannon-balls, 
and great black guns—the machinery of death. 

On ascending the highest pinnacle of the citadel, 


and taking our stand beside the huge signal gun, | 
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over which the broad folds of the Royal standard 
are forever flung to the breeze, we hailed with de- 
light, from our rock-builé observatory, a landscape 
of woods and plains, of mountains and rivers, such 
as had seldom blessed our eyes. In the transport 
of the moment, we felt as if we had suddenly, 
unexpectedly escaped from a long and dark cap- 
tivity, in which we had heen cruelly shut out from 
the beautiful creation of God. 

The marvelous transparency of the atmosphere 
diminishes the apparent distance of remote objects 
even to delusion, revealing their outlines and 
shades with wonderful clearness. Breathing be- 
comes an exquisite luxury in that pure, exhil- 
arating air, Which penetrates every cell of the 
lungs, quickening the play of.the heart, and im- 


| pelling the warm current of life onward with a 


sparkle through the veins. You feel yourself be- 


| coming an ethereal being. The sprightliness and 





| its bosom like a bevy of sea-gulls. 


vivacity for which the Canadians are proverbial is 
not the result of temperament—it is inhaled from 
the air. 

Leaning over the parapet, and looking down- 
ward perpendicularly a giddy distance, our eyes 
rested once more on the broad St. Lawrence, still 
rolling onward, three hundred and fifty feet be- 
neath us. A little to the left was the Bay glittering 
in the snnlight, with countless ships reposing on 
There was 


| the Lower Town, with its narrow row of buildings, 


encircling the base of the crag on whose eminence 
we were perched; while adjoining, yet below us, 
was the dingy, crowded city, with a glare of blind- 
ing light reflected from its roofs of polished tin. 
For forty miles up and down we saw that grand 
river flowing between banks of unfading verdure, 
flashing in the evening sun like a flood of liquid 
silver. Seemingly within a stone’s throw, but in 
reality a mile or two away, down the stream, was 
the emerald-green Island of Orleans. Far, far 
away to the south, in the very horizon, we saw 
the green hills of Vermont, vividly recalling the 


| happy hours we had spent in rambling along the 
| shores of the Connecticut, or in admiring the classic 
| beauty of the mountain scenery, which suggested 


| the wilderness. 


the whim that it resembled the landscapes of ancient 
Greece—not desolate as it is now, but as it was 
in the palmy days of Pericles. Toward the north- 
west we traced the winding course of the St. 
Charles, till it was lost in the evergreen hills of 
In one of its most graceful curves 
is cozily nestled the beautiful little Indian village 
of Lorette, where dwells a handful of aboriginals 
claiming descent from the ancient Hurons—a rem- 


| nant of sad, hopeless, gloomy people, who live 


only to perpetuate a memory of the melancholy fate 


| that once befell a mighty nation, and swept it from 


oxistence. 

As our eyes swept farther round to the north, 
the scenery became more stern and savage. Over 
a region hundreds of miles in extent, spread out 
an expanse of low, rugged hills, covered with a 





dense, unbroken forest, whose gigantic growth 
may well justify the Indian hyperbole, which de- 
clares that the trees hide their heads in the clouds. 
Here is an ample domain, green and fresh as it first 
came forth from the plastic hand of the Creator, 
upon which civilization has never committed sac- 
rilege by rendering its vast mines of varied wealth 
tributary to the use or avarice of man, where the 
genius of the most romantic day-dreamer may 
roam, wild and free, with Aladdin’s lamp, in a 
world all his own, working the airy wonders of a 
new creation, and peopling it with fairy Naiad, 
Oread, and Dryad—the bright-eyed children of his 
own exuberant fancy. Here all the summer-day 
long gambol the shadows of the passing clouds, 
merrily chasing each other as they flit along in 
their wavy flight from hill-top to hill-top. As the 
wind swept over that wide expanse of hill-country, 
bending the lordly pines and silver firs before its 
breath, the dense, heavy masses of somber foliage 
swaving and heaving to and fro resembled the 
tumult of the ocean after a storm. Across that 
sylvan main, a hundred miles away to the north, 
we perceived a low range of mountains forming 
the background of that mighty landscape. That 
mountain range in the blue distance is the farthest 
limit of civilization. Beyond that barrier impen- 
etrable wilds, untrodden save by the feet of the 
solitary Indian hunter, extend an unknown distance 
to the shores of Hudson’s Bay. Long did we 
linger to gaze upon that stupendous panorama, 
as seen from the Acropolis of the quaint, the gro- 
tesque, the antique city of Quebec. 


a. 





THE DEAD FLOWER. 


BY HON. H. P. BIDDLE. 
Tur fairest flower can least withstand 
The chill of swinter’s blast; 
Tis born to grace a sunnier land, 
Too fragile here to last. 


The flower upon the mountain’s crest 
By storms is soonest driven, 
Because it far o’erpeers the rest, 
And stands the nearest heaven. 


The tenderest flower by some rude frost 
Is ever first to perish: 

Tis thus the fairest first are lost, 
And those whom most we cherish. 


So I have lost my bosom’s flower; 
I guarded her with care, 
And nursed her in my heart’s own bosom; 
But, ah! she was too fair. 
Pale relic of a lovely gem 
That faded in an hour! 
I would not give the withered stem 
For any living flower! 


——— — 
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CHARITY. 
BY ORIA. 


«Tis not to pause, when at my door 

A shivering brother stands, 

To ask the cause that made him poor, 
Or why he help demands. 

*Tis not to spurn that brother’s prayer 
For faults he once had known; 

Tis not to leave him to despair, 
And say that I have none.” 


“Arg you cold, mother?” and the lustrous eyes 
were raised wistfully to the mother’s face. “0, 
how I wish the summer-time would come!” It was 
the home of want, that dreary room; the window 
closed, because the cold was more dreaded than the 
darkness, and the few embers upon the old hearth 
were dying out. 

The snow was deep upon the ground—its chilling 
mantle over all; and in many a dwelling bright 
faces looked forth from the casements, joyously 
watching the feathery flakes in their rapid flight, 
while round the cheerful fire-light clustered loving 
hearts, the young, the gay, the happy. What mat- 
tered it to such that there were dwellings where no 
joy had room, young hearts beating fainter as the 
night came on, eyes dimmed with tears, and watch- 
ing amid want and woe! Yet from homes of hap- 
piness such as these that very day the poor wan- 
derer had been turned away—carelessly by some, 
and from others words more chilling than the 
wintery blast added to her heart’s desolation. 

To those who questioned, how could she tell that 
he who should have been a guide and protector 
filled a drunkard’s grave? and even if she had, 
that was too common a story to reach some hearts. 
“Be ye fed, and be ye clothed,” was too often the 
sympathy given—the sympathy which availeth 
naught to the destitute. Turn not away despair- 
ingly, poor child of want; though mortal eyes look 
not pityingly upon thee, the Father in heaven is 
hearing that earnest prayer from the depths of thy 
stricken heart. 

From the abodes of plenty, the homes where 
peace and joy seemed resting, the weary woman 
turned with her sick boy. She had taken many 
a painful step that day, and the last brought her to 
the city’s crowded mart, and she wandered on hope- 
lessly, reduced at last to ask charity, that she might 
find shelter till the morning dawned. But the 
earnest petition was all unheeded by those who 
might have given aid. 

As the day wore on, she stood worn. and ex- 
hausted before the dreary home of one, herself an 
object of pity. Food she had none, but what she 
had—a shelter from the storm—she gave, and the 
blessing of one who was ready to perish tested on 
the widowed head. A few sticks were laid upon 
the hearth, and for a brief time the cheering blaze 
brought hope to the mother’s heart, but not warmth 
to the dying child. He had lived beneath a sunny 


sky, in a summer land; and in that last hour, | 
when the Death-Angel hovered near, his sick heart | 


yearned for the blue sky that once smiled upon 
him, and the breath of the flowers that sprang up 
beneath the feet, in that far land a blessing alike 
to all. 


The night came on at last—the storm without, | 


and death within; but silently the mother watched | 


by that rude pallet, save when the young voice 
called her name, or sought to twine his arms about 
her neck. She shrank not from the icy touch, but 


laid her wan cheek to his, and soothed him with | 


words of love from an anguished heart. 
cold, mother?” how the words rang in her ear! 


It was soon over—the watching and the grief. | 


The young spirit fled peacefully away; the eyes 
that had yearned to look upon a fairer land were 
opened in the glorious home, where there are no 
more tears. And the mother bowed her head, and 
wept; yet not murmuring, for she knew that it was 
well. She was alone in the wide world, not even 
the little child’s love to brighten her pathway; yet 
she murmured not. 

The night passed on; the morning came; but its 
light was not for her: the weary were at rest—the 
mother and her child had fallen asleep. 

They laid them in a pauper’s grave; but no one 
stood beside it as they placed them there, save the 
hoary-headed who had shared with them her all. 


“* Are you | 


She lived alone, uncared for by the world, and | 
perchance ere the coming-of another winter her 
bosom will have ceased to beat, and her home be | 
in the far-off land. But in the day when the Son | 
of God shall come to number his jewels; when the | 
earth shall pass away and its homes be no more | 


forever; when he calleth his own to the Father’s 
dwelling, then she whom the world knew not may 


hear him saying, ‘Come ye blessed!” or, “ Foras- | 


much as ye did it unto one of these little ones, ye 
did it unto me!” 





TENDENCIES OF THE AGE. 


“ Awericans,” says Dr. Edward Thomson, “ are 
formed for activity—not contemplation. We tear 
up our forests before they can become classical. 
Should a poetical lover choose an elm to immor- 
talize its shade, his muse would hardly be invoked 
before the echo of the woodman’s ax would frighten 
her away. We have our ‘thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn;’ but our breathing is through the 
steam-pipe, and our burning is by the furnace. 
We have our wire-drawn distinctions, but they are 
drawn over poles to distinguish turnpike-roads. 
We are utilitarians, and we measure our achieve- 
ments by the mason’s square and weigh our gains 
in the scale avoirdupois. Divines and doctors, 
like boots and bridges, are made in a hurry. Our 
hurry has led us into an excessive division of labor, 
which, however favorable to the development of 





resources, is not so to the development of mind.” 
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THE STING OF DEATH. 


BY REV. J. B. PAREER. 

DeatH is the foe of all mankind. He may be 
repulsed for a season, but he invariably conquers at 
last; and as if enraged by defeat, every succeeding 
approach is made with increased and more tiger-like 
ferocity. A hundred times has he stripped earth 
of her numerous denizens, and left her in sorrow 
and mourning. Of all the millions that have ever 
lived upon the earth, two only have been rescued 
from his devouring jaws; and these he diligently 
pursued till they were even taken to heaven. No 
wonder, then, that death should be viewed with terror 
and alarm by so large a portion of the human fam- 
ily. It may well poison their happiness, and ¢ast 
a gloom upon many a pleasure. Paul the apostle 
represents this formidableness of death under the 
idea of a sting. All those who have ever realized 
the painful effects of this weapon must be struck 
with the appropriateness of the figure or manner 
of representation. 

Wherein does the sting of death consist? What 
clothes it with so much terror, and enables it to 
poison so effectually the cup of human joy? We 
have the effect, but where is the cause? This is 
certainly a question of importance—one that should 
be well considered by every human being. 

Paul tells us that this “sting of death is sin.” 
Remove this, therefore, and its power to terrify 
and distress man will be gone; and instead of de- 
stroying his happiness, it will be looked upon as 
the final messenger that shall usher the weary spirit 
of earth into the pure and fadeless enjoyments of 
the immortal state. The truth of this is not de- 
pendent alone upon revelation; numerous and fa- 
miliar facts also attest it. 

1. Some may suppose, without due reflection; 
that the sting of death consists in its certainty— 
the fact that, sooner or later, it will inevitably be 
our portion. That certainty clothes the subject 
of death with importance is true; but that it clothes 
with powers to terrify and distress man is mani- 
festly absurd. If certainty could give death its 
sting, then we might expect that every other event 
or fact of whose existence or occurrence we are 
certain would likewise give us pain. But how 
many events, past, present, and future, known to 
be certain are nevertheless wholly without this 
effect! We know, for instance, that we are here, 
and not somewhere else; that we have: descended 
from a long line of ancestry; that we are rational, 
intelligent creatures; and yet there is no sting in 
this knowledge. We are certain that light em- 
anates from the sun, that day to night and night to 
day succeeds; we are certain of a benign provi- 
dence that kindly supplies our varied wants, that 
a virtuous life is rewarded with blessings; but 
there is no sting iu all this certainty. Who was 
ever distressed because a fondly cherished friend 
was restored to health and happiness? or that 











danger of any kind was past and safety returned? 
or that any other desire of the human heart was 
realized, provided it was found to conduce to our 
happiness? Far from true is it, therefore, that the 
sting of death is the simple fact of its certainty. 

2. Others may suppose that it is the uncertainty, 
not of its approach, but of the time of its approach, 
that gives to death its sting. This view, however, 
is no less erroneous than the preceding. Let us, for 
the sake of illustration, suppose a case, as follows: 
I become indebted to a friend in a certain sum of 
money, for the payment of «vhich no specific time 
is agreed upon; the understanding, however, is 
that my friend may call upon me at any time, and 
that when he calls payment shall be faithfully 
made by me. As aman of prudence and honor, I 
am, as a matter of course, highly anxious to meet my 
engagement according to promise. , A failure to meet 
it thus would perhaps materially injure me in my 
reputation and business. Hence the great caution 
and care which characterize all my plans and oper- 
ations by which to meet my engagement. Days, 
weeks, perhaps months, elapse, and, contrary to 
my most sanguine expectations, my plans all fail, 
and, consequently, the means with which to meet the 
demand are not secured. My friend, perhaps, has 
not yet called on me for the redemption of my prom- 
ise; but how anxious and troubled am I all this time 
in view of the possibility that my friend may call and 
find me thus unprepared! What sleepless nights 
and restless days do-I pass! What alarm does every 
opening of my gate and every rap at my door 
cause! Every man dimly seen, every voice faintly 
heard, produces the impression, ‘‘ That is probably 
my creditor and my friend.” 

Extend the case still further. Circumstances 
take a change, and I come in possession of the neces- 
sary means to cancel this demand whenever it may 
be made upon me; that is, Iam now fully prepared 
for the emergency. What now are my feelings! 
How great the change that has come over me! I 
no longer fear each rap, and step, and voice; my 
sleep is now undisturbed, and my days are cheerful 
and happy. All fear from this source is now gone. 
But what so quickly has wrought this change? 
Has the certainty that my friend will, some time 
or other, make the demand been diminished? Not 
at all. Has the time when he will make it been 
ascertained? Surely not. The case, in both these 
respects, remains unaltered. This familiar illus- 
tration exhibits the error of those who place the 
sting of death in our want of knowledge of the 
time when it will take place. The uncertainty 
when any event will occur in which we feel no 
interest, or for which we consider ourselves pre- 
pared, gives us no uneasiness. We know not how 
often we breathe in a given time, or what moment 
we shall wake in the morning, or what thoughts 
shall first possess the mind; we know not beyond 
conjecture whether the numerous planets in the 
heavens are inhabited, or, if so, what is the char- 
acter of*their inhabitants, what their form and 
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size; whether, like us, they have violated any law 


of their being, and need a vicarious atonement to. 


restore them to forfeited happiness; and yet we 
receive no pain from all this uncertainty. Thou- 
sands of facts, the time of whose occurrence is as 
unknown to us as the time of our'last struggle, 
give us, nevertheless, no pain. No more can it be 
the uncertainty of death that gives us this sting. 

3. The sting of death does not -consist in the 
physical pain with which it is often accompanied. 
Great as'this pain is in many instances, it is seldom 
equal to that of many,periods prior to that event. 
We generally endure a thousand times more pain 
before death than in death. The pain in death is 
of short duration—lasting but a few moments, or 
hours at miost. And more frequently it seems to be 
unknoWn at this time. The system becomes so re- 
duced and worn out by previous suffering, that 
death often severs unheeded the ligaments that 
bind soul and body together. But take the strongest 
case, one where pain is the greatest, and it will be 
far less, in most instances, than the suffering of 
the same individual at former periods. If it is the 
suffering connected with death that causes it to be 
so much dreaded, why is not the previous suffering 
known as probable equally dreaued?' Whoever 
suffered as much physically iti the hour of death 
as he with a broken arm or dislocated joint? Yet 
such is their dread of death that many would 
rather have all their limbs broken than be sum- 
moned to die. Why this singular choice, if ‘the 
pain of death is all-that makes it dreadful? ~ 

4. Neither do the circumstances or its manner 
of approach constitute the sting of death. It is 
a remarkable fact that there is a great want of 
harmony among fhose who reason otherwise. The 
sparkling, joyous youth thinks that at no period 
would death be so unwelcome as at present. Let 
me enjoy the bloom of life, let the pleasures of 
youth and the comforts of maturer years be mine, 
and when I reach the period of old age and infirm- 
ity death will be stingless and easy. The aged and 
infirm, on the other hand, staggering under the 


weight of years, tell us that never was death so | 


dreadful as now, regretting often that they had not 
died while young. Death may come upon us with 
some loathsome or pestilential disease; its approach 
may be lingering and long_protracted, or it may be 
quick and violent, affording no time for reflection 
and preparation. It may come upon us when alone 
or among strangers, where no kind one is present 
to wipe the gathering moisture from the cold brow, 
and whisper in the last hour the love of a friend; 
or by snatching us from their arms, it may-be-a 
source of the keenest anguish to those nearest our 
hearts. But thé error of supposing the sting of 
death to consist in these, or any other of its modes 
of manifestation, is seen in the great contrariety 
of opinion on this subject. One fixes it in one fact; 
another in something directly its opposite. Scarcely 
can two be found who entertain precisely the 
same opinion. It is farther seen, and clearly seen, 





in the fact, that death has been frequently known 
to be stingless under each and all of these circum. 
stances. Its dread was all gone. The aged and 


the youthful, the friendless and the befriended, the | 


long sufferer and the sudden victim, have each 


been enabled to submit to this ordeal, in its most | 


trying forms, without a murmur. 


5. The question being thus narrowed down, we | 
are the better prepared to appreciate the true an.- | 
‘swer, as given by the apostle, “The sting of death | 


is sin.” Behold, in its mother’s arms, the tender 


infant! How guileless and how lovely! Its sweet- | 


ness is equaled only by the fondness of the mother, 
Look again! It has fallen a victim, all at once, to 
the destroyer—it is struggling in death. But where 
are those expressive signs of pain and suffering so 
often seen in the trying hour? Where are the 
mental perturbation, the frantic ravings,. the en- 
treaties for rescue, and the utter unwillingness so 
often manifested by persons as they are about to be 
ushered into the untried future? In this case all 
is calmness and composure. 
heard, not the slightest evidence of alarm is seen. 
And why this difference? Why all this composure 
and resignation? Surely it is not because no pain 
is present. List to those expressive groans! Ob- 
serve the heayings of that innocent breast! How 
numerous the signs of the severest physical suffer- 
ing! Alas! these are the unmistakable evidences 
of the greediness of Deata; they show him to be 
severing, in thé most careless manner, the ligaments 
that bind in one the tender twain. He always bears 
the resistance of divine Providence with impa- 
tience; and no sooner is it withdrawn, than he 
devours his victim with the veraciousness of the 
lion. The calmness and resignation manifested in 
such a case cam only be accounted for by the ab- 
sence of a consciousness of sin and its consequences. 
Pillowed on the bosom of innocency, the soul can 
take its flight without starting a tear or causing a 
sigh. ‘Except ye become as little children, ye can 
not see the kingdom of God.” 

Saints, too, have died most cheerfully. Some of 
them have been ‘favored, in the final struggle, with 
so large a prelibation of heaven, that we are re- 
minded of Stephen’s joy, when all who looked on 
him.in the council beheld his face as it were the 
face of an angel. Such sudden flashes of spir- 
itual greatness and soul-transfiguration in men who 
calmly moved through the last conflict to their 
eternal home, resemble the white wing of the sea- 
bird, gleaming through the mist and spray, against 
the storm-cloud, as she homeward veers to her 
friendly rock. They are like the glory on earth 
of some ministering cherub, suddenly unvailed in 
the moment of its return to heaven. How unlike 
the teaching of earth on this subject is the hopeful 
language of the Gentile apostle: “I am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand!” 
The sentiment here expressed is the sentiment of 
thousands under similar circumstances. Their lan- 
guage may be different, but their hopes are all the 
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same. One, when dying, exclaimed in ecstasy, 
“Death is not terrible; it is unstinged; the curse 
of the fiery law is done away. I bless his name, 
I have found him, I am taken up in blessing him; 
I am dying, rejoicing in the Lord; I long to be in 
the promised land; I wait for thy salvation: how 
long! Come, sweet Lord Jesus, take me by the 
hand! what means he to stay so long?” Another 
expressed himself as follows: “I am through mercy 


| quite above the fears of death, and am going to 
| Him whom I love above life. 
| you know what I now feel! O, that I could show 
| you what I see! You little think what a Christ is 


O, that I could let 


worth upon a death-bed. O the glory! the un- 


| speakable glory that I behold! My heart is full, 
| my heart is full! Christ smiles—would you keep 
| mefrom mycrown? The arms of my blessed Savior 
| are open to embrace me, the angels stand ready to 
| earry my soul into his bosom: you would not have |’ 
| the heart to detain me if you could but see what I 
| see!” How different from that of ‘his revilers is 
| the dying language of that great-reformer, John 


Knox: “ That day is now at hand which I have so 


| often and intensely longed for, in which I shall be 
| dissolved, and be with Christ. 
| wait on the Lord, and death will not be terrible! 


O, my friends, 


I have a certain persuasion in my own breast, that 
Satan shall not be perniitted to return or molest 
me any more in my passage to glory; but that I 
shall now, without any pain of body or agony of 
soul, sweetly and peacefully exchange this wretched 
life for that which is through Christ Jesus.” ‘The 
last words of another, now eminent in glory, were, 
“T shall shine! I shall see him as he is, and all 
the fair company with him, and shall have my 
large share; I have gotten the victory; Christ is 
holding forth his arms to-embrace me.” A little 
before his last’ breath, he said, “‘ Now I feel, I enjoy, 
I rejoice; I feed on manna, I have angel’s food; my 
eyes will see my Redeemer! ‘I know that he will 
stand at the latter day upon the earth.’” He ex- 
pired saying, “ Glory, glory dwelleth in Immanuel’s 
land!” John Wesley left a testimony in the hour 
of death that will be quoted to the end of time. 
Through his matchless perseverance and untiring 
energy he had roused from apathy a Christian 
world. He outlived the storm, conquered his ene- 
mies, and died the object of universal admiration. 
During his own lifetime his worth was but illy 
appreciated. He was at least.one hundred years 
in advance of his time; and it remained for coming 
ages to see his worth, and confer upon him: the 
honor he earned during the darkness of the past 
century. He now ranks, by common consent, among 
the greatest benefactors of our race. Honor comes 
pouring in upon him from every direction; but he 
needs’ it not. His happy and triumphant death 
assures us that he is honored of God. His last 
words—“ The best of all is, God is with us”—are 
replete with meaning, and show us how easy is 
death in the absence of sin, Observe the death- 
bed of Bishop M’Kendree—the man who endured 





for his Master hardships and toil seldom endured 
by mortal being. His language to those in tears 
and anguish around him is, ‘“‘ Weep not for me: all 
is well—all is well!’ These are but instances of 
a large class-who have died thus triumphant. 
They occurred in the history of men who lived to 
God; who moved in a stratum of the moral world 
far above other men—above the carnal babbier who 
sneered at their consolations, as also beyond the 
counterfeit consolations of a world that lieth in 
wickedness. ‘It is thus that the superb eagle, in 
the region of thunder, darts along on majestic 
pinion, and seems to’say to mortals, ‘I was born 
on the éarth, but I live in the sky.’” 





DISTINGUISHED CONVERSATIONISTS. 


Ir was said of Dr. Johnson, though his time 
seemed to be bespoke, and quite engrossed, that 
his house was always open to all his acquaintance, 
new and old. His amanuensis has given up his 
pen, the proof-reader has waited on the stairs for 
a proof-sheet, and the press has often stood still, 
while his visitors were delighted and instructed. 
No subject ever came amiss to him. He could 
transfer his thoughts from one thing to another 
with the most accommodating facility. He had 
the art, for which Locke was famous, of leading 
people to talk of their favorite subjects, and on 
what they knew best. By this he acquired a great 
deal of information. What he once learned he 
rarely forgot.. They gave him their best conver- 
sation, and he generally made them pleased with 
themselves for endeayoring to please him. 

Poet Smart used to relate, “that his first conver- 
sation with Johnson was of such variety and length, 
that it began with poetry and ended in fluxions.” 
He always talked as if he was talking upon oath. 
He was the wisest person, and had the most knowl- 
edge in ready cash, that I ever had the honor to be 
acquainted with, Johnson’s advice was consulted 
on all- occasions. He was known to be a good 
casuist, and therefore had many cases submitted for 
his’ judgment. His conversation, in the judgment 
of several, was thought to be equal to his correct 
writings. Perhaps the tongue will. throw out more 
animated expressions than the pen. He said the 
most common things in the newest manner. He 
always commanded attention and regard. 

It seems, however, that the great lexicographer 
found in Edmund Burke considerable of a compeer. 
Said Dr. Johnson once, when reduced by sickness, 
“That fellow Burke calls forth all my powers. 
Were I to see him ‘now, it would kill me.” Gold- 
smith, the poet, once remarked to Boswell, the 


. biographer of Johnson, “Can your old friend wind 


into a subject, like a serpent, as Burke does?” 

Some men talk from sunrise to sunset, and say 
nothing at’ last. Hence, no more in satire than in 
truth, may we say, “ The greatest talkers have not 
always the greatest sense.”’ 
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THE SUBLIMITY OF THE BIBLE. 


BY EDWARD THOMSON, D. D. 

Susie, etymologically, means high; applied to 
the arts, that which transcends nature; to the soul, 
a certain emotion, an expansion, elevation, ‘agita- 
tion—better felt than described; and to composi- 
tion, those ideas which awaken thisemotion. ‘That 
the Bible abounds .in such ideas it is easy to show. 


1. Its first line carries us back to the beginning.’ 


Should you see a mountain calmly rise by volcanic 
force from the bosom of the sea, would hot your 
soul, as you watched it lifting its head for the first 
time to the clouds, be conscious of sublime emo- 
tions? and would not such emotions be revived as 
often as memory recalled,the scene? Go back, with 
the Bible, to the beginning, when there was no earth 
nor sea, no. sun nor star; not even a thin cloud, ner 
glimmering lightning, nor breath of air, nor gravi- 
tation, nor impulse, and watch till this teeming, 
glowing universe rises before you, and you shall 
feel the emotion of the sublime. 

2: Creation is another sublime idea of the book of 
God. Ancient philosophers could not attain to it; 
they thought matter to be eternal, and God ‘to be a 
mere architect, who constructed the universe from 
pre-existing materials. When you see a noble edi- 
fice rising rapidly under the labors of workmen, 
who are stpplied with materials, you are conscious 
of a sublime emotion; but could you see a temple 
rise instantly, without materials and'without hands, 
how much more would the soul be moved! Think 
then of that voice which spoke in the infinite yoid, 
and at whose utterance up rose the earth and 
heavens amid the shout of the sons of God! 

3. It gives the idea of the end as well as the 
beginning. I know not which is the more sublime. 
Who can think seriously of his own end, even 
though he reflect upon death as the avenue to 
higher life, without being deeply moved? The 
idea of parting with the world and all its strug- 
gles and prospects, with earth and’ skies, with sun 
and moon, with wife and children; of hovering on 
the verge of an unknown state of being; of hailing 
the disembodied spirits, angels and heaven, God 
and Christ, is capable of awakening in any sus- 
ceptible mind the mightiest movement. It was this 
idea that pressed from the soul of Mozart the 
sublimest strain perhaps that mortals ever heard, 
who have not heard the heavenly halleluiahs.. He 
thought he was composing his own requiem. There 
he sat, the idea of death upon him, combining the 
solemn sounds that were wafted to him from the 
enchanted land of song, till the ovérpowering emo- 
tion crushed his body and liberated his soul.‘ But 
what is the death of a single man to the burial of 
this earth and these heavens? Think of it! To 
stand on the globe when the last trumpet is blown; 
when the cities are emptied, and the slrores are 
dumb; when the waters are pulseless; and the 
plains are cold; when the sun wipes the death 





damps from the face of the world, and the dying 
agonies of the universe begin! The conception 
has produced one of the finest lays of the English 
language—“ Campbell’s Last Man.” 

Another of the Bible’s sublime ideas is immortal- 
ity. Multiply the sands of the shore by the dews 
of the morning, and you would have a number 
which could hardly be enunciated in an age by the 
united labors of all the tongues of earth. Let that 
number stand for years, and it were as nothing to 
eternity. Yet this interminable duration is the 
inheritance of the soul; and through it that soul 
shall preserve its personality, its capacities, its sus- 
ceptibilities, and may ascend the steeps of light 
with uninterrupted and accelerated progress, with 
wider understanding, deeper emotions, finer sensi- 
bilities, nobler principles, higher duties, riper fel- 
lowships, and through more elevated ranks of the 
angelic hosts, and grander demonstrations of infi- 
nite power. He who can not see the sublimity of 
this’ thought, can ndt have meditated upon it. Let 
his soul struggle day and night with that serpent 
thought annihilation, till it would seem that it 
must bestrangled by its folds; then let him lift up 
the swelled eyeballs of his suffocating spirit to see 
the seraph Immortality descend from her native hills 
to his rescue, and he shall know- how the soul can 
swell at the. mention of the word. Deprive a peo- 
ple of the idea of immortality, and you check 
their noblest aspirations and imptilses, you blight 
their affections; you strengthen their vices, you 
.weaken their virtues, and. sweep away the founda- 
tion of ‘statuary, painting, eloquence, and song. 
Grecian. genitis attained its hight when the great 
Atheniap martyr reasoned his soul into a belief of 
a pure and invisible'world; and the glory of Rome 
culminated when her great orator cried out, “‘ O pre- 
clarum diem cum ad illud divinum animorum concilium, 
cetumque proficiscar, cumque ex hac turba et colluvione 
discedam ”—‘ O glorious day, when I shall withdraw 
from this crowd and dust, and go to join that gen- 
eral assembly of glorified spirits!” The idea of 
immortality may be found in other books than the 
Bible; but no where else is it presented steadily, 
distinctly, certainly, authoritatively. In connec- 
tion with this doctrine, the Bible presents us with 
the sublinie idea of a resurrection—an idea foreign 
from the suggestions and even the dreams of phi- 
losophy, but not contradicted by either reason or 
analogy. . Distinctly is it announced by Him who 
| said, “‘F am the resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth ‘in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live.” The Bible not only announces the doctrine, 
but illustrates it. We seé an illustration of it be- 
neath that cloud of the excellent glory which over- 
shadowed the mount of transfiguration, when Moses 
and Elias from the courts of Heaven conversed with 
the incarnate God and his flesh and blood disciples, 
till the face of Immanuel did shine as the sun, and 
his very raiment was white as the light. We have 
another illustration at the period of the crucifixion, 
when many of the saints which s!ept came forth from 
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their opened tombs in the rocks, and walked the 
streets of the holy city. But the brightest and 
most perfect illustration is afforded by the Son of 
Man, when he comes forth from the sepulcher with 
his body, and bears it, with all its wounds and 
scars, up the heavens to the throne of God. The 
idea must strike every one as sublime, but its full 
power can not be felt under ordinary circumstances. 
It may be your privilege, gentle reader, to love 
intensely some beautiful fellow-heing, and to enjoy 
his fellowship with increasing affection; and he 
becomes the idol of your heart, the angel of your 
pathway, the sunshine of your home. It may be 
your calamity to have the ties which bind you to 
him suddenly broken: then, as you follow his coffin 
to the grave, and feel that the earth is robbed of 
its brightness, and that you are the lone pilgrim 
of the desert, you will be able to comprehend the 
sublimity of these words, piercing your ear as from 
the lips of God, “I am the resurrection and the 
life.” Ihave hailed that glorious sun at his rising, 
and stood entranced in his. setting beams; I have 
looked up to heaven at midnjght, and mused on 
the moon and stars when none but God was with 
me; I have sat silent and solitary in my closet, and 
thought over, one by one, my Savior’s miracles; I 
have pictured to my mind the Almighty molding 
the earth of the fresh creation into a human form, 
and breathing the breath of life into the nostrils 
of Adam; but never has my heart been so agitated 
as when I have thought of Jehovah coming forth, 
at the blast of the last trumpet, to summon together 
the scattered dust of the corpse, and mold it into a 
body spiritual, incorruptible, immortal, radiant as 
the sun, and fashioned after the glorious body of 
the God-man. Of all miracles the miracle of the 
resurrection is the most sublime. No wonder that 
it has inspired some of the noblest strains of 
song and the greatest triumphs of art. 

The Bible gives us the notion of angels. It often 
recalls to us these glorious beings. An angel stands 
by a fountain of water in the wilderness to speak 
a beautiful promise to a wandering and broken- 
hearted mother. Angels converse with Abraham 
in his tent door; and smite a crowd with blindness 
to protect a good man in a guilty city. Théy 
crowd a mountain to guard one prophet, and drive 
a chariot up the skies to bear another home. They 
walk the burning furnace on Dura’s plain to pfo- 
tect the martyrs from the power of fire. An angel 
breathes on an Assyrian camp, and spreads the 
earth with corpses of the ungodly host. Nor are 
these messengers confined to former djspensations. 
One of them announces to the shepherds Messiah’s 
birth, and presently a multitude of the heavenly 
hosts throng the plain around him, and fill the 
midnight air with the ravishing music of their 
song. Angels minister to the Mediator after his 
temptation; they strengthen him in his prayer of 
agony and blood, roll away the stone from ‘the 
mouth of his tomb, and spread before the eyes of 
his disciples the vision of his glory. They are 
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with his apostles after his ascension; for them they 
bear down messages from heaven, and bear up 
praise from edrth; they are with them in prisons 
and in shipwreck. That wonderful vision of the 
Apocalypse, which closes the sacred canon, is as 
full’of angels as the arch of heaven is full of stars, 
They blow the’ trumpets; they open the seals; they 
pour out the vials of wrath upon earth and sea, 
rivers and fountains, sun and air. Indeed, reve- 
lation’s history begins and ends with the ministry of 
cherubim and seraphim. After the expulsion of 
man they guard the gates of Paradise, and at the final 
judgment they sever the wicked from the just. That 
this adds to the sublimity of the Bible who doubts ? 
The mythology of Greece and Rome, which peo- 
pled the stars and the elements with divinities, 
and even turned natural phenomena into mysteri- 
ous existences, inspired the genius of those nations, 


and gave vast range and power to their chisels, 


their pencils, and their songs. Though nature her- 
self is grand, her mountains, her storms, her clouds 
become far more inspiring when regarded as ani- 
mated with the ghosts of the dead, and gleaming 
with the shields of the gods. The immortal works 
of the past owe their sublimity chiefly to the stim- 
ulating influence of conception of the supernatural 
upon human imagination. Job well describes this 
effect: “In thoughts from visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth on-men, fear came upon 
me, and trembling, which made all my bones to 
shake. Th€n a spirit passed before my face; the 
hair of my flesh stood up: it stood still, but I 
could not discern 'the form thereof: an image was 
before mine eyes, there was silence.” Think how 
you would feel if your slumbers were broken by 
unearthly sounds, or your vision greeted with such 
midnight apparitions as that which struck the 
prophet to the earth on the banks of the Ulai! 
You would feel those spirit-stirring surges of the 
soul whose echoes areeternal. With what sublimity 
does Christ invest the infant, when he paints an 
angel at its cradle to watch its slumbers, hear its 
prayers, and represent its little joys, and griefs, 
and dangers in the courts of the Eternal! Inspiring 
was ancient mythology; but what was it to the 
Bible! Its most glorious gods were entompassed 
with the infirmities of humanity, discordant in 
sentiment, conflicting in interest, disunited in aims, 
limited in range, imperfect in wisdom and power, 
without kindly sympathies for man, and defamed 
and degraded with vices and crimes too shameful 
to name. The angels of God are clothed with 


‘majesty: one flies through the midst of heaven; 


another stands in the sun; another enlightens the 
earth with his glory; another comes down from 
heaven, clothed with a cloud, and a rainbow is 
upon his head, and his face is as it were the sun, 
and his feet as pillars of fire. John saw in vision 
angels standing at the four corners of the earth, 
holding the four winds of heaven. Ezekiel beheld 
cherubim, the sound of whose wings was as the 
voice of the Almighty when he speaketh. They 
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are holy, they dwell in heaven, commune with God, 
share his spirituality and purity, are instruments 
of his providence, and heralds of his love; and- 
though they are ten thousand taousand and thou- 
sands of thousands, they all move in obedience to 
his will. They sympathize with man, they ‘are 
ministers to the heirs of salvation, they have fel- 
lowship with saints, and are responsive to the invo- 
cations of sacred lyrics: “ Bless the Lord, ye his 
| angels, that excel in strength!” “Bless ye the 
| Lord from the heavens, praise him in the hights: 
praise ye him all his angels, praise ye him all his 
hosts !” i 

Our philosophy tends strongly to sensualism; 
and perhaps this is the chief reason why our can- 
vas so rarely entrances, and why no glorious epic 
rolis its majestic pentameters through our gfoves. 
The Church has caught the prevailing spirit. Un- 
der pretense of purifying religion from its abuses, 
she has nearly banished angels as well as saints 
from “both her conceptions and het songs. Let 
her not suppose that in doing so she honors God. 
Does it disparage him who employs physical min- 
isters for the supply of our natural wants, to sup- 
pose that he appoints angelic ministrations for our 
spiritual necessities? Let us not imagine that by 
excluding angels we render the idea of God more 
sublime: Blot out sun, moon, and stars of light, 
and would you render your idea of infinite space 
more lofty? Nay. If you would be moved with 
immensity, ascend the heavens, and, with the meas- 
uring rod of modern astronomy, pass from sun to 
sun, from system to system; upward, still upward, 
and your soul shall be crushed with overpowering 
emotion. . 

Blot out angels from your faith, and what is your 
idea of God? Intertninable distance stretches out 
between you and the infinite One, and the sublimity 
of the thought is lost because the mind can not 
grapple with it. Now let concentric, horizons of 
angels rise one above another between yourself. 
and God, making the intermediate space vocal 
with their halleluiahs, radiant with their robes of 
light, and warm with their loves and sympathies, 
and you can ascend, as on the ladder of Jacob, to 
the sublime hights, from which you get that sight 
of God that suspends the consciousness by its 
oppressive sublimity. 

Never let the Church think she can improve her 
piety by destroying the notion of angels. The 
Sadduceeism which denies angels usually denies 
spirit, too. The nearer the saint draws to the 
better world, and the more entirely he commits 
himself to God, the more does he expect the death- 
privilege of him whe died full of sores at the rich 
man’s gate. His quivering lips usually utter some 
such strains as these: . 

* Bright angels are from glory come:” 

«‘ They’re round my bed, they’re in my toom.” 
But there are bad as well as good angels; and this 
leads me to another sublime revelation af the 
Bible. It is that of an incessant conflict in this 





lower world between the powers of- evil and those 
of good. See two brave and mighty men step out 
for battle! See the flashing eye, the compressed 
lip, the uplifted head, the stretched limbs, the 
clinched fist; mark the advance of the combatants, | 
the blows falling like haiJ-drops on each other’s | 
head, the blood flowing in streams down their 
breasts and mingling at their feet, the suceessive 
suspensions and renewals of the conflict, till both 
fall bloody and breathless upon the sand! Though 
the sight is horrid, yet hath it that which is sub- 
lime—the power of muscle and of mind, the con- 
suming fire of passion, and the deathless energy 
of will. But what is the rush of body on body 
compared with the life-grapple of spirit with spirit? 
Look over yon broad stream. See the warrior 
summoning his troops from the garrison, and mar- 
shaling them in battle array! And now onward, 
onward, they tramp, their bayonets gleaming in 
the sun, whose setting beams must shine on many 
of them cold in death. Are not those moving col- 
umns sublime? Hark! the enemy’s, bugle blast 
breaks on the ear, and the war-horse smelleth the 
battle. Regiment meets regiment, volley succeeds 
volley, the heavens grow dark with smoke, and 
the earth shakes with the thunder of artillery; and 
now, from line’s end to line’s end, soldier meets 
soldier, rushing on the cold steel. As you stand 
viewing the scene, even from afar, does not, your 
cheek turn pale, and your heart swell with emotion ? 
But what were such a scene to the great conflict of 
souls, for which the whole earth is a battle-field, 
and all time the day combat, and on the issues 
of which depend eternal life and death? O could 
we see, as angels do, the gleaming shields of the 
embattled hosts, and mark the advanees and re- 
treats of the opposing: ranks, obsequies of the 
lost soul, and the crowns of the triumphant! could 
we seé mingling in the fight “helmed cherubim 
and sworded seraphim,” fresh from the courts of 
glory, and principalities and powers of darkness 
following “the black standard that floats the 
skies!” could we behold the slow but steady. ad- 
vances of Truth’s bright forces and the retreat 


-of Error’s mad lines—O how sublime, how inspiring 


asight! No wonder every advance of Immanuel’s 
-banner raises a new shout through all the armies 
of the blest! 

There is another sublime idea of the Bible—that 
of man. There is a philosophy which teaches that 
man is a part of God, as the breath of his nostrils 
is a part of the atmosphere; that his actions and 
words flow from the Divine will, as the streams 
flow from the fountain; that he is borne onward to 
his destiny, as the vapor to the ocean; that, of 
course, he has -neither personal soul, nor free 
agency, nor responsibility. Where then his sub- 
limity? A world of living men, in such‘a view, 
would present no more to move the soul than a 
world of sponges—their loves were but the affin- 
ities of thatter, and their aspirations as indifferent 
as the ascending wreaths of the “ will-o’-the-wisp.” 
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The bloody murderer on his way to the gallows is 
as pure and good as the benefactor with his price- 
less charifies. Such a philosophy is death to paint- 
ing, poetry, and song. The Bible stands man up 
in the image of God, personal, moral, immortal, 
free; law, obligation, sin, holiness, an avenging 
power, heaven, hell, all come to view; now revive 
gratitude, love, sympathy, brotherhood; now every 
word, idle though it be, is docketed for the last 


judgment—every human act is sublime, for its 


vibrations are eternal. 

Another idea is that of God—the greatest of all 
ideas, the comprehension of all; an idea which 
alone would fill a rational mind forever, and tarn 
an infinite void around it into an infinite fullness; 
an idea susceptible of indefinite enlargement, and 
incapable of being fully grasped. That the Scrip- 
tural idea of God is sublime need hardly be as- 
serted. Indeed, every great conception is sublime 
only in proportion as it approximates this idea. 
Is great hight sublime? , “If I ascend into heaven, 
God is there.” Is great depth sublime? “If I 
make my bed in hell, God is there.” Is great ex- 
tent sublime? If “on the wings of the morning 
I dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand find mé.” Is the exhibition 
of great power sublime? “He is almighty.” Is 
solitude sublime? ‘Thou art God alone.” Is 
darkness sublime? It is his secret plage. Are the 
clouds sublime? Thesé are his chariot. 
der sublime? That is his voice. Is obscurity sub- 
lime? His ways are past’ finding out. Is rapid 
motion sublime, as that of lightning? God speaks, 
and it is done; he reproves, and the ‘pillars of 
heaven tremble. Is unbending will sublime? See 


God’s will moving through eternity, sweeping be-- 


fore it all opposition, as the cataract does the canoes 
upon its bosom! Is holiness sublime? “Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts! the whole 
earth is full of his glory.” Is benevolence sub- 
lime? God out of his infinite fullness fills an 
empty universe. 

And this brings me to’ another sublime idea of 
Scripture—that of Christ. Considered merely as 
a conception, where is there a parallel? He is the 
subject in whom is fulfilled a thousand prophecies, 
uttered, in various forms and at different times, 
during’a period of four thousand years. He is to 
be born of a virgin. Strange thought! He is to 
unite the most violent extremes. He hath not 
where to lay his head, yet by him all things con- 
sist; he is despised and rejected of men, yet wor- 
shiped by all the angels of God; he is.hunted’as a 
partridge upon the mountain, yet attended by le- 
gions of celestials; the object of scorn, yet crowned 
with glory and honor; he is of spotless virtue, yet 
he dies by the hand of the public executioner; the 
infant of days, yet the everlasting father; feeble 
man, yet the mighty God; he sinks in death, yet 
rises from the grave. Why this mingling of man 
and God? O it is the mystery of mercy! Hush! 
tread softly, speak low, draw not those curtains; 
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in this room a child lies dying. See the parents 
standing at the cradle! How the tears fall, as 
they mark convulsion after convulsion pass over 
that beautiful form! It is an innocent child, a 
loving child, a well-beloved child. The father 
looks at the doctor, whose countenance says, “O 
that I had never chosen this profession!” That 
look is too much for him. He rushes to his cham- 
ber, overpowered by emotion; he sinks upon the 
floor, and, resting his bosom on the bedside, he 
says, ‘O God! thou who hast given me this child, 
and this heart to love it, pity me! I can bear to 
be a beggar, a cripple, a maniac; but O can I bear 
to lose this babe? Take, I pray thee, my life for 
the child’s life. O here, while I am upon my knees, 
make me a corpse, and warm again the limbs of 
my first-born!’ The position of that father is 
sublime; but what is it to that of Jesus, who, when 
sinful, unrepenting man was dying, stepped forth 
amid the hosts of heaven, with his eye upon the 
cross, and said, “Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst 
not, but a body hast thou prepared me!” 

I imagine myself in the world’s great gallery of 
arts. The first object that strikes my attention is 
that amazing statue at the end of the gallery. I 
ask whence did the artist derive that godlike sim- 
plicity, that quiet grandeur, that mental strength, 
which he has impressed tpon the marble? The 
answer is, that is the statue of Moses—Michael 
Angelo’s embodiment of the Hebrew law. My 
attention is next drawn to the cartoons of Ra- 
phael. Admiration, gratitude, astonishment, rap- 
ture breathe from the canvas, and the graces in 
unsurpassed attractions wait around; but what is 
before me, save a silent Gospel? ‘Here stands the 
God-man on the mount of transfiguration, there 
the cripple leaps; here the deaf has his ears un- 
stopped, there the dumb speaks; and here the blind 
man opens his eyes for the first time. © 

But hark! there is sublimity in sounds. What 
numbers are these that flow over me, so that the 
tide of life is almost arrested in its channels? 
They are the strains of Haydn’s sublimest ora- 
torio—the first chapter of Genesis in music. 

Enter -the world’s library, and ask its librarian 
for its noblest uninspired poem. He will hand you 
Paradise Lost. Open the book. Mark how uni- 
formly grand its line of thought; and how, under 
the magic touch of its author, the beggar springs 
into a patriarch, the infant teems with man, the 
man teems with angel, and even the damned spirit 
of the pit is stamped with grandeur. How was 
Milton inspired? He sat at the feetof the prophets 
of God. Turn to the historian, and ask for the 
sublimest uninspired character. He will point to 
Luther. See him, while the daggers of earth are 
drawn af him, and all hell, according to his fancy, 
emptied on him! how firm, how calm he stands! 
He looks up to heaven, and sees “its arch sustained 
without any pillars,” and he knows that the same 
Hand which holds vp the stars can hold back the 
daggers and the devils. Ask him from heaven 




































































time of Homer, mentions the same, with the addi- 
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what nourished him up to his giant manhood. He 
will say, “I hung upon my pater-noster as a child 
upon his mother’s breast.” 





THE HEAVENS. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE 

How glorious must have appeared the nocturaal 
sky to the Chaldean philosophers and the dwellers 
along the Nile! In the pure atmosphere and clear 
sky of the plains the stars shone out bright from 
the concave firmament, seeming like a thousand 
lamps hung-on high. The diurnal motions of the 
stars could not escape the notice of the observer 
for a single night. When the sun had disappeared, 
he saw myriads of lights scattered over all the heav- 
ens. Of those in the eastern horizon, in the zenith, 
and in the west, he could but remark the motions 
even in a single heur’s observation. Those in the 
east would ascend by regular mdvements, those in 
the zenith would descend, and those in the west 
would set. The Chaldean shepherd, as he watched 
his flocks daring the Summer night, would observe, 
as the hours passed away, stars continually rising 
one after another, and following each other over 
the firmament., When he looked toward the north 
he would observe a variant phenomenon. The star 
at the pole would appear stationary, and all in its 
neighborhood revolving in circular orbits about it. 

The observer would naturally seareh for the 
cause of these appearances. He would easily per- 
ceive that the diurnal motion of the stars might 
be real or only apparent. If the earth be motion- 
less, then the stars move. If, however, the earth 
revolve on its axis, then. the motion of the stars is 
only apparent, their rising and setting being caused 
by the revolving earth interposing its rotund sur- 
face between the star and the observer. 

The observer could not long fail to femark the 
unchanging relations which most of the stars re- 
tain among themselves, Certain clusters, oc¢upy- 
ing definite relative positions, retain those positions 
night after night, week after week, month after 
month, and year after year. The individual stars 
forming thege clusters seemed associated perma- 
nently together. These clusters they designated 
constellations. Names were early given the con- 
stellations—names either of persons or animals, 
founded on some fancied resemblance of shape or 
some story of mythology. At what time the con- 
stellations first received namesis unknown. Homer, 
who lived about one thousand. years before Christ, 
mentions the constellations Pleiades, Hyades, Bootes, 
Arcturus, and Orion. Hesiod, who lived near the 


tion of Sirius. 
But neither Homer nor Hesiod mentions planets 
distinct from stars; nor is it known at what precise 


yet the difference between them and the stars must 
have Been early observed. The stars maintain, 
year after year, precisely the same place among | 
themselves, and the same with respect to the sun | 
and the earth. But the planets were observed to | 
change often their position relative among them. 
selves, and relative to the sun and the earth. 
Pythagoras had some conception of the revolu- 
tion of the planets about the sun, and a tolerably | 
correct idea of the various distances of the several 
planets from the gun. He fancied he saw some 
analogy between. the distances of the bodies of the 
solar system from each other and the divisions of | 
the octave in music. He supposed that the planets | 
in their motion about the sun caused musical vibra- 
tions, and the sounds, owing to their regular inter. 
vals combining in harmony, formed the music of 
the spheres. A passage in the book of Job seems | 
to recognize this idea—‘ the morning stars sang 
together.” In that music what powerful bass must 
be made by Jupiter rushing through space, while | 
Venus would pour forth her delicate and melodious | 
tones ! 
What an hour of deep and strange interest was 
that, when Gallileo, receiving a hint from a spec- | 
tacle-maker, had with much ingenuity and labor | 
contrived the wonderful telescope, which has ef- | 
} 


fected such a revolution in modern science! When 
he had. completed his instrument, he turned it 
teward the heavens, and pointed it at the planet 
Jupiter. To his astonishment, he discovered what 
had never before been suspected, four moons accom- 
panying the planet,as our moon accompanies the 
earth. He looked at Saturn, and saw encircling 
the planet enormous rings, whose nature or purpose 
he could not determine. He looked at Venus, and 
perceived that she suffers change of phase precisely 
as does our moon. He looked at the moon, and | 
discovered on her surface prodigious mountains, 
dizzy precipices, and fathomless ravines. Helooked | 
at the sun, and saw on its surface dark spots, from 
whose changing position he inferred the rotary 
motion of the orb of day himself. Similar observa- 
tions soon proved the diurnal motion of Jupiter 
and Mars. 

Wonderful have been the triumphs of science in 
measuring the distances of the heavenly bodies. | 
The exact distance of any planet, whose place is | 
within twenty millions of millions of miles from | 
the sun, may be, by well-known mathematical rules, | 
easily calculated. But there are bodies in the heav- | 
ens at distances so immense, that no certain means | 
of computation have ever heen discovered; yet | 
enough is known to prove that the nearest of the | 
fixed stars must be so distant as to require more | 
than three years for light, though traveling nearly 
two hundred thousand miles in a second, to reach 
us from their surface. Indeed, by observations 
lately made, it is rendered probable that from 
no star does light. reach the earth in less than 
nine years. By similar observations it is inferred 





time the planets were distinguished and named; 


that the Polar star, the star better known than any 
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other in the heavens, the star that for ages has 
guided the sailor over the deep, is so far from the 
earth®s to require twenty years for light to pass 
from its surface to the human eye. Let, therefore, 
at this moment, that glorious star be struck from 
the heavens, and its light would still stream on for 
twenty years. 


The number of stars is inconceivable. The num- 


| ber visible in both the north and south hemispheres 


with a good telescope is computed at five and a | 


half millions. Yet every one is supposed to be a 


| gun, as large as our sun, and may have a planetary 
| system moving about it. And these bodies are all 


in motion. The moons move around their primary 


| planets; the primary planets of each’ solar system 


move around their sun; and the system, our sun 
with its attendant planets, and the five and a half 
millions of other suns with their planets, are mov- 
ing round a-great common center in the heavens. 
A distinguished astronomer supposes he has dis- 
covered that center, near the Pleiades, around which 
our system is moving at such a rate as to make 


| one revolution in eighteen millions of years, and 


| of the heavens. 
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other systems in other times, but all in regular- 
ity, order, and harmony. Omnipotent far beyond 
human conception is He who, from yothing, created 
this sun, these planets, and this innumerable host 
of stars, each itself another sun with'its attendant 
planets. As yet we are far from having explored 
the utmost depths of space. Our telescopes have 
only reached a limited distance into the regions 
There lies a depth beyond the 
lowest depth, a bight above the utmost hight, and 
a length beyond the greatest length yet reached by 
human eye or philosophic glass. There may lie 
as many stars, as many suns, as many solar sys- 
tems, without as within the range of the most pow- 
erful telescopes yet invented. To space there is no 
bounds. And space seems full of the handiwork 
of the Almighty. 

Omniscient, as well as omnipotent, must be He 
who hath given all these bodies their orbits in the 
heavens, and who, from age to age, regulates their 
motions and prevents collisions. In our system, 
one sun, nineteen planets, counting the newly dis- 
covered asteroids, at least twenty moons, and an 
unknown multitude of comets, have been, for many 
thousand years, moving in the heavens, each sub- 
ject to attractions and disturbances from all the 
others, and yet no collision has ever occurred: 
The millions of stars, so far as we can discover, 
pursue their way eternally in the heavens without 
interference or collision. Wise is the mind, and 
strong the hand, to control and regulate 9 many 
immense and rapidly moving bodies. * 

It is impossible now to conceive how widely the 
sphere of human knowledge may yet be extended 
in the heavens. Wonderful were the revelations 
made by the telescope of Gallileo, imperfect as was 
its.construction. Sir William Herschel constructed 
with his own hands a telescope much superior to 
that of Gallileo, and immediately therewith dis- 


covered a new planet, new satellites, and innumer- 
able new stars. The Earl of Rosse has lately con- 
structed one far superior to that of Dr. Herschel. 
By it the most wonderful sidereal pictures are 
afforded. Spots in the heavens, appearing in com- 
mon instruments only light, misty clouds, are 
resolved by this telescope into distinct, beautiful, 
magnificent stars. 

There is no probability that human ingenuity is 
yet exhausted, or that science has reached its term- 
inus. Other telescopes of higher power may yet 
be contrived, and other observers may detect new 
planets and new stars. .Our amount of knowledge 
respecting those parts of our own solar system 
already discovered may be vastly increased, and 
our view into the depths’ of space may be greatly 
extended. While we see on the surface of the 
planets only lofty mountains and dark ravines, 
others, with better instruments, may ‘see green trees, 
and waving harvests, and cities with towers and 
steeplés, and living men. 

Would you like to visit these planets, and suns, 
and stars—these monuments of the glory and.the 
handiwork of the Almighty? Conveyance may 
now be found difficult, and all known meéans of 
locomotion entirely too slow. It would require the 
rail-car, at its utmost speed, five hundred years to 
reach the sun, twenty-five hundred to reach Jupiter, 
four thousand, seven hundred and fifty to reach Sat- 
urn, nine thousand, five hundred to reach Uranus, 
fifteen thousand to reach Neptune, seventy millions 
to reach the nearest star, and four hundred millions 
to reach the Polar star. nag 
f Take, then, the wings of the morning, mount a 
sunbeam, and away on your adventurous journey. 
You would even then be eight minutes in reaching 
the sun, forty in reaching Jupiter, one hour and a 
quarter in reaching Saturn, two and a half hours 
in reaching Uranus, and four hours in reaching 
Neptune. Should you venture to the stars on a 
beam of light, your journey would be in going to 
the nearest three and a quarter years, to the Polar 
star twenty years, and to Alcyone, the central star 
of the beautiful Pleiades, five hundred and thirty- 
seven years. If, therefore, in your future state of 
spiritual existence, ye are disposed to visit and 
explore the works of God, ye need never fear want 
of employment—ye need never have occasion, as 
did the conqueror of earth, to sit down aud weep 
over the lack of more worlds to visit, more won- 
ders to admire, and more glorious exhibitions of 
Divine power and wisdom to observe. 





FERVENT PRAYER. 

Tuere is nothing that cuts the air so swiftly— 
nothing that takes so sublime, so happy, and 8o 
auspicious a flight as prayer, which bears the soul 
upon its pinions, and leaves far behind all the 
dangers and even the delights of this low world 





of ours. 
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THE HUMAN EYE. 


BY MARE STEPHENSON, M. D 

Ir each muscular fiber in man, beast, bird, and 
fish; proclaim the existence of a great First Cause, 
how overwhelming is the’evidegce when we exam- 
ine that curious and wonderful organ, the human 
eye! Surely, in no other structure do we discover 
more of the wisdom, power, and benevolence of 
the Supreme Being. Look at its complicated mech- 
anism, the rapidity of its movemeuts, its wonderful 
powers in the phenomena of vision, its numerous 
diseases, with their pathological appearances, and it 
is, I had like to have said, a world ef study in 
itself. By the aid of this delicate and beautiful 
organ we are enabled to take cognizance of the 
whole material universe—we behold its verdant 
lawns, its variegated foliage, its lovely plains, its 
towering mountains, its meandering streams, and 
its placid Jakes. Deprived of the ergan of vision, 
and this beautiful landscape, so lovely to the sight, 
with all that is pleasing and delightful in life, 
becomes a perfect blank, 

- The prince of English poets, in reference to him- 
self, thus pours forth his lamentations: 

* These eyes, though clear, 
To outward view, of blemish or of sppt, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year; 
Or man or weman! 

Not to me sstusns 

in or the sweet ppproach of even or morng 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose; 
Or flocks, or herds, or hnman face divine; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me; from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank.” : . 

The eye is not only the most useful, but it is also 
the most beautiful and expressive of all the organs 
of sense. Its brilliancy lights up the human face 
divine, and renders it inexpressibly sweet. What 
language so winning, so subduing, so captivating, 
as a laughing, intelligent eye! What is there that 
sheds greater luster ypon the face of a lovely 
woman, or gives greater fascination to her charms, 
than a sparkling eye! 

But there is another aspect in which we must now 
view the eye: I refer to its diseases; and for this 
reason it is pre-eminently interesting, especially to 
the physician. From its diversity in structure and 
extreme delicacy, the eye is subject to a greater 


variety of diseases than almost any other organ in [ 


the body. When we consider the various textures 
composing the eye, we are not surprised at the 
diversity of diseases to which it is exposed; for it 
must be borne in ‘mind, that in the eye or its ap- 
pendages we have nearly every tissue that can be 
found in any other part of the body. In truth, 
there are no distases which are more important, 
and none which require so prompt treatment as 
those of the eye. 





———_. 


THE BYE TO FRIENDSHIP TRUE. 


BY J. D. BELL. 
Ys star-geéms set in space, amid whose light, 
Twinkling in ether- waves, strange spells have 
hung, 
Oft while from vigil haunts I’ve gazed to thee, 
With life’s thrilled chords to passion-music strung, 





Farewell, I hid you now! my spirit waking 

Amid a magic mgre of heaven partaking— 

The silvery magic quivering from the spell ensouled 
Within the hazel of bright eyes, I oft behold. 


Oft have I breathed for hours the luscious haze, 
Born of soft sunlight, blent with fragrant air; 
And oft I’ve basked in richest rainbow light, 


Till seraph tongues seemed echoing every-where; | 


But yet no spell was on my heart—no gushes 
Of mystic sweetness rapt its fount in hushes, 
Until the sparkle, wandering in that hazel night, 
Flung to my breast its volant ray of balmy light. 


There’s beauty in the jeweled azure, hung 
Upon the pearly depths of waters blue; 

There’s beauty in the dazzle, gliding o’er 
The clear, pellucid drop of morning dew; 


There’s beauty in the sheen of snow-clad mountains, 


And in the leafy solitudes, where fountains 


Frem crystal veins are gushing, and the brooklet’s | 


sigh 
Hallows the bird-harps with a sacred melody. 


But in that mirror from the soul’s brow hung— 
The eye that beams with friendship ever true— 
Beauty hath made her heaven. There, silver-winged, 

She glides through skies of matchless hazel hue, 
Shedding upon the-soul the light of sweetness, 
Which steals into its depths with mystic fleetness, 


} Stilling each truant and rousing bright-winged 


Hope 


And lightly euntibel Love to seek a nobler scope. || 





THE WILDERNESS OF TIME. 
Logp of my life, my Guide, my Friend, 
Whose love shall last till life shall end, 
Through Time’s dark wilderness of years, 
Conduct my steps, control my fears! 


While skies are starless overhead, 
While dangers waken to my tread, 
Be Thou, O God, a light.to cheer, 
My Help and Friend forever near ! 


Welcome, dark sorrow’s cheerless path, 
Welcome of earth or hell the wrath, 
The yawning gulf, the waste abyss, 

So I but reagh the realms of bliss! 


Unchained let storms and tempests be, 
Let whirlwinds howl o’er earth and sea; 
What is the wrath of earth or sea 

To an eternal rest with Thee? 


Rieti 


Ea Ne rie ee eh genre. 
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WILBUR FISK IN THE PULPIT. 
BY REV. M. E. WILLING, 

Every great orator has his own peculiar manner of 
thinking, forms of expression, and style of delivery. It 
is only third and fourth-rate minds that obliterate their 
own native distinctive characteristics, and become servile 
imitators of others. Original, noble, sublime eloquence, 
such as will convince the understanding ahd move the 
heart, stops not to dally with puerile, feighed eccentric- 
ities, or to court applause by bedecking itself with the 
rich plumage of others—but like the bold, majestic 
Niagara, it leaps over all barriers and irresistibly moves 
on, bearing every thing before it. The man who attempts 
to play the orator by copying the peculiarities of some 
great speaker, will generally deceive nobody but himself— 
in his’ own estimation, only, is he a Cicero, a Demos- 
thenes, a Fenelon, or a Webster. 

Dr. Fisk was not only a firm believer and successful 
teacher of the Scriptures, but what was still ‘better, he 
practiced upon the religious, moral, and philosophical 
precepts which they lay down. He comprehended that 
wisdom which induced David to reject the armor of Saul 
and contend with the giant Goliah in his own native 
dress and style of warfare. He acted no feigned, no bor- 
rowed part, but every thing about him bore the impress 
of that excellent greatness which Heaven had kindly 


given, not to some one else, but to himself. It would be’ 


ridiculous for an uncouth, herculean frame to aspire to 
the most refined and graceful style of deliyery—strength 
and not beauty, force ‘and not smoothness, is expected 
from such a one—his awkward gestures, harsh articula- 
tion, and ungraceful movements can be borne with, if we 
perceive mighty original thought, like volcanic fires, 
agitating his frame, flashing from his eye, and pouring 
forth from his lips—he becomes great in spite of himself, 
and he holds spell-bound listening thousands. But, if 
the person of the speaker has been east in nature’s finest 
mold, to the first and principal requisite already men. 
tioned, he must add all the ease, dignity, and graceful- 
ness of the most refined orator—then, indeed, he touches 
the nobler, finer feelings of his audience, as a skillful 
musician does the strings of his harp, delightfully awaken- 
ing, at pleasure, the smile of joy or tear of sympathy. I 
will venture the opinion, that an audience never looked 
upon Dr. Fisk, without expecting from him the highest 
and most refined kind of oratory, and that they were not 
disappointed. 

The gentleness of the dove, with the power of the lion, 
characterized Wilbur Fisk’s preaching—he fearlessly 
charged home upon the sinner the baseness of his ingrat- 
itude, the enormity of his crimes, the tremendous pun- 
ishment that awaited him, but it was with such spirit of 
solicitude and love, that the most obdurate could not be 
offended; all would gladly hear him point them to the 
kind, bleeding, atoning, forgiving Savior, and hundreds, 


yea, thousands, through his instrumentality have been |, 


washed in that “blood which makes the foulest clean.” 
There were no foolish eccentricities about Dr. Fisk, no 
assumed airs of importance, no indication that he was 
aware of his own greatness, no disposition to eclipse all 
others, no putting himself before the cross and casting 
that in the shade, rather it was ever before him, and his 








mighty intellect was as a lamp illuminating it, and 
exhibiting the lovely characteristics of the suffering, 
dying sinner’s Friend. His eloquence was not like the 
mountain torrent formed by a winter storm, whose turbid 
waters foam and dash with a great noise from cliff to 
cliff, but rather like the broad, pure, fertilizing Schuyl- 
kill, which furnishes nature’s crystal beverage not only 
to the thousand flowery meads through which in beauti- 
ful majesty it glides, but to the hundreds of thousands 
of human beings that dwell upon its banks and inhabit 
its world-renowned City of Brotherly Love. The impres- 
sion which it left upon the mind was so pleasing and 
lasting that the anxieties, cares, and business of a dozen 
years have done little toward effacing it from memory’s 
tablet. You returned, from hearing the Doctor, not daz- 
zled, and blinded, and bewildéred, bestowing the highest 
encomiunis upon the orator, and yet unable to tell a sin- 
gle point that he made—no, but his sermon was spread 
out like a map before the mind, every leading feature 
stood forth prominently, boldly, clearly—with perfect 
ease you might describe them to your companion, or copy 
them into your note-book. You would be taken up, not 


-so much in dreaming about the splendid genius of the 


man, but in seriously and delightfully thinking over the 
heavenly truths which he had been delivering—you 
would love the good, faithful, humble, devoted servant, 
however, not the less, because you desired to love and 
serve his divine Master a great deal the more. 

Will the reader listen to me a little further, while I 
give an incident connected with a camp meeting in Con- 
necticut at which Dr. Fisk was present? 

This meeting was held on the banks of the Connecti- 
cut, in a beautiful grove, near the old village of Say- 
brook, about twenty-five miles from Middletown, the seat 
of the university over which Dr. Fisk presided. His 
health was so feeble at the time, for it was toward the 
close‘of his earthly labors, that he could but partially 
attehd to his duties as president. He, however, desired 
to do all in his power to promote the good of the meet- 
ing, and not only gave those of us who wished, permis- 
sion, but encouraged us‘to go.. The meeting commenced 
on Tuesday and was closed on Saturday. From some 
cause it seemed almost impossible to get the people into 
the camp meeting spirit. The place was so delightful, 
the season of the year so pleasant, and the rociety so 
agreeable, that the young people felt disposed to walk, 
admire the beauty of the scenery, and talk, too sparingly, 
however, upon religion; and those who were not young, 
instead of teaching them better, were too much inclined 
to follow their example. 

The result of all this'was, that up to Friday noon there 
had riot been a single conversion, and the feeling of apa- 
thy on the subject of religion seemed to me to be greater 
than I had ever before witnessed at a camp meeting. To 
the great delight of every body there, the steamer of 
Friday noon had Dr. Fisk on board. Notwithstanding 
‘the miserable condition of his health, he had come once 
more to the tented’ grove to unfurl. the banner of the 
cross, and urge on the glorious cause of the Redeemer. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, that large audience 
assembled before the stand, beheld the countenance, and 
heard the voicé of Dr. Fisk—the hymn was sung, then 

we kneeled down, and O how he prayed! fervently, feel- 
ingly, powerfully. 

Some few minutes after he announced for his text— 
Jesus Christ “the Savior of all men, specially of those 
who believe.” There were many Universalists present, 




















. dawned again upon her heart. 
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who seemed highly gratified at hearing this their favorite 
text announced. His countenance and voice seemed to 
have in them “less of earth than heaven”—so calm, so 
placid, so mild, so sweet. He commenced in a clear, soft, 
mild voice, not loud, but so distin¢et that every syllable 
could be heard. For some fifty minutes, in his own pecu- 
liarly gentle, yet forcible and convincing style, he pqured 
forth such an eloquent, luminous flood of clear, logical 
argument, that Universalism seemed too absurd for any 
man of even commor intellectual capacity to believe for 
a mcment.. The Universalists saw their doctrine cut 
up root and branch—yet they could not be angry. The 
speaker had not ranted at them, had not denounced them 
as actuated by the basest motives; had not closed his 
sentences and rounded his period, by ysing against them 
language, which, if utteréd by a non-professor of religion, 
every one would pronounce vulgarly profarte—no, but he 
had fairly, manly, nobly, and sincerely argued the ques- 
tion, not for the purpose of gaining a triumph, but that 
hé might convince them that they were imbibing errors, 
which, he believed, unless corrected, would result in their 
eternal ruin. Some’were convinced—all of them were 
confounded—none, however, esteemed Dr. Fisk the less. 

This was only the first part of the discourse, for almost 
an hour longer a mighty avalanche of the most sublime, 
impassioned, and eloquent truth that I had ever heard, 
rolled forth from his lips. As he advanced his soul 
warmed up, and beamed out, and glowed like a furnace— 
yet still the living fire which gleamed from the eye was 
not permitted to pour forth wildly from the lips and 
overwhelm the speaker—the Holy Spirit spoke through 
him, not with wildness and confusion, but with such 
heaven-like propriety, simplicity, love, sublimity, and 
power, that the whole encampment seemed soon to be 
pervaded with this blessed Spirit—sinners were crying 
out for mercy, happy Christians were shouting aloud for 
joy, and others were pleading for a deeper work of grace. * 
This state of things continued without intermission 
through the whole evening and night, and till the camp 
meeting was closed the next day. 

During the eighteen hours referred to, many captive 
souls were set at liberty, the lukewarm professors pres- 
ent were greatly quickened, and old stable Christians 
received a baptism from on high which will be pleasingly 
remembered in eternity. 

FIRST WIFE OF NAPOLEON—THE DIVORCEMENT. 
BY JOHN Ss. G. ABBOTT. 

Naroteon cherished a strong attachment to his little 
grandchild, the son of Hortense and of his brother Louis. 
The, boy was extremely beautiful, and developed all those 
noble and spirited traits of character which peculiarly 
delighted the Emperor. Napoleon had apparently determ- 
ined to make the young prince his heir. This was so 
generally the understanding, both in France and in Hol- 
land, that Josephine was quite at ease, and serene days 


Early in the spring of 1807, this: child, upon whom 
such destinies were depending, then five years of age, 
was seized suddenly and violently with the croup, and in 
a few hours died. The blow fell upon the head of Jo- 
sephine with most appalling power. ‘ Deep as was her 
grief at the loss of the child, she was overwhelmed with 
uncontrollable anguish in view of those fearful conse- 
quences which she shuddered to contemplate. She knew 
that Napoleon loved her fondly, but she also knew the 


sacrifice of his affection, which, in his view, would sub- 
serve the interests of his power and his glory. For three 
days she shut herself up in her room, and was contin- 
ually bathed in tears. 

The sad intelligence was conveyed te Napoleon when 
he was far from home, in the midst of the Prussian cam- 
paign. He had been victorious, almost miraculously yic- 
torious, over his enemies. He had gained accessions of 
power such as, in the wildest dreams of youth, he had 
hardly imagined. All opposition to his sway was now 
apparently crushed. Napoleon had become the creator 
of kings, and the proudest monarchs of Europe were 
constrained to do his bidding. It was in an hour of ex- 
ultation that the mournful tidings reached him. He sat 
down in silence, buried his face in his hands, and, for a 
long time, seemed lost in the most painful musings. He 
was heard mournfully and anxiously to repeat to himself 
again and again, “To whom shall I leave all this?” The 
struggle in his mind between his love for Josephine and 
his ambitious desire to found a new dynasty, and to 
transmit his name and fame to-all posterity, was fearful. 
It was manifest in his cheek, in his restless eye, in the 
jess of appetite and of sleep. But the stern will of Bo- 
naparte was unrelenting in its purposes. With an energy 
which the world has never seen surpassed, he had chosen 
his part. It was the purpose of his soul—the purpose 
before which every thing had to bend—to acquire the 
glory of making France the most illustrious, powerful, 
and happy natiom earth had ever seen. For this he was 
ready to sacrifice comfort, ease, and his sense of right. 
For this he was ready to sunder the strongest ties of 
Affection. 

Josephine knew Napoleon. She was fully aware of his 
boundless ambition. With almost insupportable anguish 
she wept over the death of this idolized child, and, with 
a trembling heart, awaited her husband’s return. Mys- 
terious hints began to fill the journals ef the contem- 
plated divorce, and of the’ alliance of Napoleon with 
various princesses of foreign courts. 

At length the fatal, day arrived for the announcement 
to Josephine. It was the last day of November, 1809. 
The Emperor and Empress dined at Fontainebleau alone. 
She seems to have had a presentiment that her doom was 
sealed, for all that day she had*been in her retired apart- 
ment, weeping bitterly. As the dinner-hour approached, 
she bathed her swollen eyes, and tried to regain compo- 
sure. They sat down at the table in silence. Napoleon 
did not speak: Josephine could not trust her voice to 
utter a word, Neither ate a mouthful. Course after 
course was brought in and removed untouched. A mortal 
paleness revealed the anguish of each heart. Napoleon, 
in his embarrassment, mechanically, and apparently un- 
consciously, struck the edge of his glass with his knife, 
while lost in thought. A more melancholy meel probably 
was never witnessed. The ‘attendants around the table 
seemed to, catch the infection, and moved softly and 
silently inf the discharge of their duties, as if they were 
in the chamber of the dead. At last the ceremony of 
dinner was over, the attendants were dismissed, and 
Napoleon, rising and closing the door with his own 
hand, was left alone with Josephine. Another moment 
of most painful silence ensued, when the Emperor, pale 
as death, and trembling in every nerve, approached the 
Empress. He took her hand, placed it upon his heart, 
and in faltering accents said, “Josephine! my own good 





strength of his ambition, and that he would make any 


Josephine! you know how I have loved you. It is to you 
alone that I owe the only few moments of happiness I 
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| have known in the world. Josephine! my destiny is 
stronger than my will. My dearest affections must yield 
to the interests of France.” 
|  Josephine’s brain reeled; her blood ceased to circulate ; 
| she fainted, and fell lifeless upon the floor. Napoleon, 
| glarmed, threw open the door of the saloon, and called 
for help. Attendants from the ante-room immediately 
entered. Napoleon took a taper from the mantle, and 
uttering not a word, but pale and trembling, motioned to 
the Count de Beaumont to take the Empress in his arms. 
She was still unconscious of every thing, but. began to 
murmur, in tones of anguish, “O, no! you can not surely 
do it. You would not kill me.” The Emperor led the 
way, through a dark passage, to the staircase which con- 
ducted to the apartment of the Empress. The agitation 
of Napoleon seemed now to increase. He uttered some 
incoherent sentences about a violent nervous attack; and, 
finding the stairs too steep and narrow for the Count de 
Beaumont to bear the body of the helpless Josephine 
unassisted, he gave the light to an attendant, and, sup- 
porting her limbs himself, they reached the door of her 
bedroom. Napoleon then, dismissing his male attend- 
ants, and laying Josephine upon her bed, rung for her 
waiting-women. He hung over her with ah expression 
of the most intense affection and anxiety till she began 
torevive. But the t cx d return- 
ing, he left the room. Napoleon did not even throw him- 
self upon his bed that nighte He paced the floor till the 
| dawn of the morning. The royal surgeon, Corvisart, 
passed the night at the bedside of thé Empress. Every 
hour the restless yet unrelenting Emperor called at her 
door to inquire concerning her situation. ‘On recover- 
ing from my swoon,” says Josephine, “I perceived that 
Corvisart was in attendafce, and my poor daughter Hor- 
tense weeping over me. No! no! I can not describe the 
| horror of my situation during that night! Even the 
interest he affected to take in my sufferings seemed to 
| me additional cruelty. O! how much reason had I to 


| dread becoming an Empress!” 





|| More heart-rending and dreadful was the scene which 


| occurred on the day for the consummation of the divorce. 
That day was the fifteenth of December, 1809. Napoleon 
had assembled all the kings, princes, and princesses who 
were members of the imperial family, and also the most 
illustrious officers of the empire, in the grand saloon of 
Every individual present was oppressed 
deur of the occasi Napoleon 





| with the melancholy gr 
| thus addressed them: 
“The political interests of iny monarchy, the wishes 
of my people, which have constantly guided my actions, 
| require that I should transmit to an heir, inheriting my 
love for the people, the throne on which Providence has 
placed me. It is this consideration which induces me to 
sacrifice the sweétest affections of my heart, to consult 
only the good of my subjects, and to desire the dissolu- 
tion of marriage between Josephine and myself. Far 
from having any cause of complaint, I have nothing to 
say but in praise of the. attachment and tenderness of 
my beloved wife. She has embellished fifteen years of 
my life, and the remembrance of them will be forever 
engraved on my heart. She was crowned by my hand; 
| she shall retain always the rank and title of Empress. 


| Above all, let her never doubt my feelings, or regard me 
| 
| 





but as her best and dearest friend.” 


voice replied: “I respond to all the sentiments of the 
Emperor in consenting to the dissolution of a marriage 
= 


Josephine, her eyes filled with tears, with a faltering 


which henceforth is an obstacle to the happiness of 
France, by depriving it of the blessing of being one day 
governed by the descendants of that great man who was 
evidently raised up by Providence to efface the evils of a 
terrible revolution, and to restore the altar, and the 
throne, and social order. But his marriage will in no 
respect change the sentiments of my heart. The Em- 


‘ peror will ever find in me his best friend. I know what 


this act, commended by policy and'exalted interests, has 
cost his heart, but we both glory in the sacrifices we 
make for the good of the country. I feel elevated in 
giving the greatest proof of attachment and devotion 
that was ever given upon earth.” 

Such were the sentiments which were expressed in 
public; but in private Josephine surrendered herself to 
the unrestrained dominion of her anguish. No language 
can depict the intensity of her woe. For six months she 
wept so incessantly that her eyes were nearly blinded 
with grief. Upon the ensuing day the council were again 
assembled in the grand saloon, to witness the legal con- 
summation of the divorce. The Emperor entered the 
reom dressed in the imposing robes of state, but pallid, 
care-worn, and wretched. Low tones of voice, harmon- 
izing with the mournful scene, filled the room. Napo- 
leon, apart by himself, leaned against a pillar, folded his 
arms upon his breast, and in perfect silence, apparently 
lost in gloomy thought, remained motionless as a statue. 
A circular table was placed in the center of the apart- 
ment, and upon this there was a writing apparatus of 
gold. A vacant arm-chair stood before the table. Never 
did a multitude gaze upon the scaffold, the block, or the 
guillotine with more awe than the assembled lords and 
ladies in this gorgeous saloon contemplated these instru- 
ments of a more dreadful execution. 

At length the mournful silence was interrupted by the 
opening of a side door, and the entrance of Josephine. 
The pallor of death was upon her brow, and the submis- 
sion of despair nerved her into a temporary calmness. 
She was leaning upon the arm of Hortense, who, not 
possessing the fortitude of her mother, was entirely una- 
ble to control her feelings. The sympathetic daughter, 
immediately upon entering into the room, burst into 
tears, and continued sobbing most convulsively during 
the whole remaining scene. The assembly respectfully 


. arose upon the entrance of Josephine, and all were moved 


to tears. With that grace which ever distinguished her 
movements, she advanced silently to the seat provided for 
her. Sitting down, and leaning her forehead upon her 
hand, she listened to the reading of the act of separation. 
Nothing disturbed the sepulchral silence of the scene 
but the convulsive sobbings of Hortense, blended with 
the mournful tones of the réader’s voice. Eugene, in the 
mean time, pale and trembling as an aspen leaf, had 
taken a position by the side of his mother. Silent tears 
were trickling down the cheeks of the Empress. 

As soon as the reading of the act of separation was 
finished, Josephine for a moment pressed her handker- 
chief to her weeping eyes, and then rising, in clear and 
musical, but tremulous tones, pronounced the oath of 
acceptance. She then sat down, took the pen, and affixed 
her signature to the deed which sundered the dearest 
hopes and the fondest ties which human hearts can feel. 
Poor Eugene could endure this anguish no longer. His 
brain reeled, his heart ceased to beat, and he fell lifeless 
upon the floor. Josephine and Hortense retired with the 
attendants who bore out the insensible form of the affec- 





tionate son and brother. It was a fitting termination of 
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this mournful but sublime tragedy. But the anguish of 
the day was not yet closed. Josephine, half delirious 
with grief, had another scene still more painful to pass 
through in taking a final adieu of him who had been her 
husband. She remained in her chamber, in heart-rend- 
ing, speechless grief, till the hour arrived in which Napo- 
leon usually retired for the night. The Emperor, restless 
and wretched, had just placed himself in the bed from 
which he had ejected his most faithfal-and devoted wife, 
and the attendant was on the point of leaving the roofn, 
when the private door of his chamber was slowly opened, 
and Josephine tremblingly entered. Her eyes were swol- 
len with grief, her hair disheveled, and she appeared in 
all the dishabille of unutterable- anguish. She tottered 
into the middle of the room, and approached the bed; 
then, irresolutely stopping, she buried her face in her 
hands, and burst into a flood of tears. A feeling of deli- 
cacy seemed for a moment to have arrested her steps— 
a consciousness that she had now no right to enter the 
chamber of Napoleon; but in another moment all the 
pent-up love of her heart burst forth, and, forgetting 
every thing in the fullness of her anguish, she threw 
herself upon the bed, clasped Napoleon’s neck in. her 
arms, and exclaiming, “My husband! niy husband!” 
sobbed as though her heart were breaking. The imperial 
spirit of Napoleon was for the moment entirely van- 
quished, and he also wept almost convulsively. He as- 
sured Josephine of his love—of his ardent and undying 
love. In every way he tried to soothe and comfort her, 
and for some time they remained locked in each other’s 
embrace. The attendant was dismissed, and for an hour 
they continued together in this last private interview. 
Josephine then, in the experience of an intensity of 
anguish which few hearts have ever known, parted for- 
ever from the husband whom she had so long, so fondly, 
and so faithfully loved. 

After the Empress had retired, with a desolate heart, 
to her chamber of unnatural widowhood, the attendant 
entered the apartment of Napoleon to remove the lights. 
He found the Emperor so buried, beneath the bed-clothes 
as to be invisible. Not a word was uttered. The lights 
were removed, and the unhappy monarch was left in 
darkness and: silence to the dreadful companionship of 
his own thoughts. The next morning the death-like 
pallor of his eheek, his sunken eye, and the haggard 
expression of his countenance, attested that the Emperor 
had passed the night in sleeplessness and suffering. 

Great as was the wrong which Napoleon thus’ inflicted 
upon the noble Josephine, every one must be sensibleof 
a certain kind of grandeur which pervades the tragedy. 
When we contemplate the brutal butcheries of Henry 


VIII, as wife after wife was compelled to place her head, 


upon the block, merely to afford room for the indulgenco 
of his vagrant passions; when wé contemplate George IV, 
by neglect and inhumanity driving Caroline to despera- 
tion and to crime, and polluting the ear of the world 
with the revolting story of sin and shame; when we con- 
template the Bourbons, generation after generation, riot- 
ing in voluptuousness, in utter disregard of all the laws 
of God and man, while we can not abate one tithe of our 
condemnation of the great wrong which Napoleon perpe- 
trated, we feel that it becomes the monarchies of Europe 
to be sparing in their condemnation. Their crimes, far 
more numerous than those committed by Napoleon, were 
aggravating almost beyond the power of language to de- 
seribe and destitute of the least shade of palliation or 
of true and honorable excuse. 





WHEN I AM OLD 
BY CAROLINE A. EBRIGOS 
Wuen [ an: old—and O, how soon 
Will life’s sweet morning yield to noon, 
And noon’s broad, fervid, earnest light 
Be shrouded in the solemn night; 
Till like a story well-nigh told, 
Will seem my life—when I am old. 
When I am old—this breezy earth 
Will lose for me its voice of mirth: 
The streams will have an under-tone 
Of sadness, not by right their own: 
And spring’s sweet power in vain unfold 
In rosy charms—when I am old. 
When I am old—I shall not care 
To deck with flowers my faded hair; 
*T will be no vain desire of mine, 
In rich and costly dress to shine: 
Bright jewels and the brightest gold 
Will charm me naught—when I am old. 
When I am old—my friends will be 
Old, and infirm, and bowed—like me. 
Or else—their bodies neath the sod, 
Their spirits dwelling safe with God— 
The old church bell will long have tolled 
Above their rest—when I am old. 
When I am old+TI’d rather bend 
Thus sadly o’er each buried friend, 
Than see them lose the earnest troth 
That marks the friendship of our youth: 
*T will be so sad to have them cold 
Or strange to me—when I am old. 
When I am old—O, how it seems 
Like the wild lunacy of dreams, 
* To picture in prophetic rhyme, 
That dim, far distant, shadowy time; 
So distant-that it seems o’er bold 
Even to say—*‘ When I am old!” 
When I am old?— perhaps ere then 
I shall be missed from haunts of men; 
Perhaps my dwelling will be found 
Beneath the green and quiet mound; 
My name by stranger hands enrolled 
Among the dead—ere I am old. 
Ere I am old?—that time is now, 
For youth sits lightly on‘my brow; 
My limbs are firm, and strong, and free, 
Life has a thousand charms for me; 
Charms that will long their infinence hold 
Within my heart—ere I am old. 
Ere I am old—O, let me give 
My life to learning how to live! 
Then shall I meet, with willing heart, 
An early summons to depart, 
Or find my lengthened days consoled 
By God’s sweet peace—when I am old. 
; A SHORT SERMON FOR HUSBANDS. 
BY A MAN OF EXPERIENCE. 

I rvrexp dispatching my present discourse in a few 
words; not because I deem the subject an unimportant | 
one, but because I know that long, hum-drum pieces of | 
four and eight pages-are tiresome things. | 

Love your wife. A very unnecessary caution, you may 
exclaim; for does not every husband love his wife? What | 
saith that great master, Experience, on the point? Does 
it not frequently happen that a man most devotedly loves 
his wife before marriage, and afterward, when she is 
irrevocably his; treats her with distance and coldness? 
Hard was his struggle to woo and win her, but after his 
winning, like the hunter’s catching a rare bird, he thinks 
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he has nothing more to do, except to sit down and tell 
his wife that she is his prize, and must now submit to his 
wishes. I hope to he understood. Do not let your wife, 
who has left her home and her parents, and all she loved, 
to gratify you, ever surmise by any coldness or distance 
of feeling, on your part, that there is any thing in this 
world to which you are more attached than to herself. 

Help nurse the children. You are ready to laugh. Why? 
Have you any right to make your wife care for and 
always manage the children, while you catch up a news- 
paper or book and pass your time in this sort of amuse- 
ment? You are ready sometimes, may be, to accuse your 
wife of ignorance of passing events, and yet you gave her 
no chance on earth to find out what is passing, except it 
be by some casual nemarks of yours at table or else- 
where. 

Study economy. You have five or ten cents change in 
your pocket, and are passing a fruit or confectionary 
store. Cigars, apples, raisins, ay, even candies some 
grown men love, and away goes the money, and selfishly 
youeat your purchase. It is not the man who takes his 
three-cent dram every day that ultimately turns out pen- 
niless. Candy-buyers and fruit-eaters have, instances 
without number, kept themselves poor by their puerile 
purchases. I have my eye on just such aman now. For- 
giveme. He eats pea-nuts, and almonds—hard and soft- 
shelled—lemon drops, and molasses candy with perfect 
avidity. He is never, when away from home, without 
these precious commodities. At home no one dreams 
that he ever thought of the vile trifles. 

Avoid jealousy. A curious admonition, some one may 
again think. Be patient. What is a jealous man? Is it 
not he who is everlastingly troubling his head about a 
mere nothing? Something, a downright reality does not 
stir him at all; but because his wife is civil to her cousin, 
or to her brother, or to some other young man—an ac- 
quaintance or relative—the husband’s wrath is kindled, 
and he is grum, and eold, and reserved, or else violent 
and boiling in indignation toward his wife. Civility and 
impropriety are two things. The former can be exhibited 
to any body without any leaning to the latter quality, 
and without a compromise of character. Would you 
treat a young lady with disrespect or contempt, simply 
because you do not wish your wife to become jealous? 
Never. Why, then, censure in your wife a thing, the 
observance of which, in a parallel case, you would con- 
sider yourself inexcusable in not performing? - 

Make your home happy. How? By a due attention to 
small wants and small comforts. As the head of your 
household you may have 2 certain degree of affection and 
of kindness, and yet you may alienate the hearts both of 
your wife and children. What avails it if you toil early 
and late, and all the time do nothing toward promoting 
the present comforts of your family? Ido not mean to 
encourage extravagance. I am not ignorant of the fact 
that some women ought to be checked-in their expendi- 
tures. But because some wives spend all their husband’s 
money they can lay hands on for mere gewgaws, is that 
any reason you should deny your family decent comforts 
and conveniences? . ‘ 

Govern your temper. You come home sometimes .and 
dinner is not ready, or the room is in disorder, and you 
get mad instantly and complain. Is this manly? Is it 
just? Does it help to mend matters already bad enough, 
without any exhibition of ungoverned temper? A button 
is off your shirt: you lose a desk key or a little loose 
change out of a rent pocket, and your first word, on going 


home, is fall of wrath and fire. Every thing is blamed 
on your wife, and as a sort of spite to her, without a word 
of consultation, you put off to a tailor’s shop to get a 
new vest, or a new pair of pantaloons; or else creep away 
into a corner of the room, or some place up stairs, and 
commence reproving your wife’s carelessness by yourself 
mending your: pocket holes. You feel provoked; but 
does this'exhibition of your provoked spirit help yourself 
or profit any body else? Think on it, and if it does not, 
take some other course. 

Be careful in action before your children. You say some 
improper word, and think yourself witty. Directly your 
little boy or girl of two or three years of age tries his 
hand. How awkward and yet how smart the little fellow 
seems! You laugh. He thinks himself encouraged. The 
acorn contains the germ of the mountain oak; a rivulet 
is the head stream of the mighty river; a wanton word 
or idea thrown on the mind of a child may not cease its 
influence till it has worked ruin and misery almost re- 
mediless. “I won’t,” “I will,” “I'll slap you”—are these 
and similar expressions, from the lips of children, such 
rhetorically brilliant things that they must be encour- 
aged? Time’ will tell how brilliant they are. Insubor- 
dination, hatefulness, disobedience, crime, and disgrace 
are too often thé fmal results of these qualities. Some 
parents love to tease their children. This is worse than 
tyranny. It is the direct way of developing every mean 
and hateful passion, and heavy will be the responsibility 
and the afflictions that future years will heap on such 
misguided persons. P 

Make no slave of your wife. Some men of means and 
large families compel their wives to do all their house- 
work, and then growl if the children and the kitchen are 
not kept*clean. Fine ‘consistency! Can any woman, 
without help, take care of half a dozen children, cook 
for three or four grown persons, do the washing and iron- 
ing,and keep her house in decent trim? Some try to do 
it, and some, too, with only a short allowance of health. 
It makes one’s heart aché to see what a slave such a wife 
is. Happiness must forever flee from the family where 
the husband is too thoughtless or too stingy to assist his 
wife in doing what he himself would never dare under- 
take todo. More anon. 


E MY FIRST SIGHT OF DEATH. 

Lowa years have flown since death took from me my 
brother Willie. He had been sick a long time, and, at 
his worst, I was away from home on a sort of holiday 
visit to a distant village. One evening, while enjoying 
myself with a’ group of young friends, a letter was handed 
me by a gentleman who was connected with the village 
post-office, and who knew that I was in town. I broke 
the seal. It was from my mother. “Willie was worse, 
That night I began my preparation to return. Taking 
the cars early the next day, I reached home toward 
nightfall. The long shadows of sunset. were playing 
about the house. Presently I was on the door-step. A 
bright fire was within, for the frosty days of autumn had 
come. My sister Carrie was at my side ‘clapping her 
hands for welcome. But when fairly entered I saw sad 
faces. My mother, taking me by the hand and folding 
me to her heart, whispered poor Willie’s name. The 
doctor I saw slipping out of the bed-room door with 
glasses in his hand, and—I hardly knew how—my spirits 
grew sad, and my heart gravitated to the heavy air all 
around me. 





“You can not see Willie now,” said Carrie, nor could I 
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in the quiet parlor tell her one of the many pleasant 
things I had seen in my visit. 

‘Willie has grown so thin and pale since you have been 
gone you would not know him,” continued my sister. 

I listened to her but could not talk myself. She asked 
me what I had seen and what I had enjoyed, and for a 
moment I began to talk joyously; but then the door of 
my sick brother’s room opened, and hearing a faint sigh 
I could not goon. I sat with my hand in Carrie’s, look- 
ing patiently and thoughtfully all the while in the blaze. 

I could not talk. No words would come. Early I went 
to my chamber, with singular and perplexed fancies 
haunting me. Toward the middle of the night, with a 
shudder running through my whole frame, I woke up. 
Once more I fell into a doze, but I was soon dreaming 
that I saw Willie all pale and thin, and that he was quite 
still in his cold, starched grave-clothes. I tossed over in 
the bed and grew hot and feverish; I could not sleep. 
Getting up stealthily and creeping down stairs, I saw a 
dim light burning in the hall. Willie’s bed-room door 
was ajar, and, listening, I fancied I heard a whisper. I 
stole through the hall and edged around to the door, 
pushing it gently open. A small lamp was burning on 
the hearth, and the gaunt shadow of the bedstead lay 
dark on the ceiling. It was long after midnight. My 
mother was in her chair, with her head upon her hand. 
The doctor was standing with his back to me, and with 
Willie’s little wrist in his fingers. I heard hard breath- 
ing, and now and then a low sigh escaped from my moth- 
er’s chair. 

*An occasional gleam of fire-light made the gaunt shad- 
ows on the wall stagger like something spectral. I looked 
wildly at them, and then at the bed where my own 
brother lay. I longed to see him, and creeping a step or 
two forward my mother’s ear caught my foot-fall, and, 
beckoning to me, she again pressed me to her bosom. 
My heart throbbed as I whispered to her what I wished, 
and taking me by the hand she led me to the bedside. 
The doctor looked very solemn as wé approached. He 
took out his watch, but he did not count Willie’s pulse, 
for Willie had dropped his hand, and it lay carelessly, but 
O how thin, over the edge of the bed. 

The doctor shook his head mournfully at my mother, 
and she, springing forward, dropped my hand and placed 
her fingers upon the forehead of my brother, and passed 
her hand over her mouth. 

“Is he asleep, doctor?” said she in a tone which only a 
mother could understand. 
“Be calm, madam.” 

calm. 

“Tam calm,” said my mother, though I did not think 
it, as I saw her trembling. 

“Dear madam, he will never awaken in this world!” 
There was no cry—only a bowing down of my mother’s 
head upon the body of poor, dead Willie; and only when 
I saw her form shake and quiver with the deep, smoth- 
ered sobs, did my weeping burst forth loud and strong. 

The doctor, leading nre close up to the bedside, showed 
me the pale head, the eyes of blue all sunken, the flaxen 
hair gone, and the white lips all pinched and hard! 
Never, never will I forget that first terrible sight of 
Death! 

I went again to my silent chamber. 


The doctor himself was very 


Thoughts, I never 
can tell you, reader, what thoughts passed through my 
wild brain. Willie, once my brother, was gone, forever 
gone! 

I tossed in my bed, thinking of that strange thing— 





Death—and how soon, perhaps, his ice-cold hand would 
stop the current of my heart. Life’s early hours, too, 
came hurrying by in memory’s glass. I thought of the | 
time when Willie and myself first took our stroll to the 
woods and fields. I thought of the hour when, hand jp | 
hand, we trudged to school. I thought of the hour whea, | 
stung by passion, I struck the little fellow in the face, and | 
how the big round tears and the quivering lips made my 

wicked heart ache. His sobs, then, too, I never can for 

get! Would that he were alive and could say, “My eed 


| brother, I forgive you all!” 


Yes, long years have flown since Willie and I were an | 
together. Still a wanderer in this world, beset with | 
temptgtion and trial, I travel on; but he 

“Is fled, | 
An angel, ta the azure overhead.” | 
Content to bear what of vicissitude my Father above sees | 
fit for my good, shall I spend the days of my sojourning | 
on earth. Willie is gone. “He can not come again to 
me, but I shall go to him.” 


THE INDOMITABLE SOUL. | 
“TwpossrBz,” said Napoleon, “is a word only to be | 
found in the dictionary of fools.” It is not intellect that | 
makes @ man great, so much as earnest purpose. The | 
men in all times who have deeply impressed their char. | 
acter upon their age, have not been so much men of high 
intellectual powers, as men of indomitable will and of | 
unceasing industry. 
Look at Napoleon, just mentioned—how he pressed a)! | 
men—soldiers and philosophers alike—into his service. 
His will was almost omnipotent. He bore down before 


him the armies of all Europe. The world lay at his feet. | 


Once it was said to him that the Alps stood in the way 
of his troops. 


access to Italy was rendered easy in all time coming. 


It is told of Warren Hastings, that when a boy, he once | 


sat ruminating on the fields of Draylesford, and vowed in 
his young heart that those lost parental acres should yet 


be his. His strong will helped him to realize his early | 
vow; all through his career in India it accompanied him, | 


and was never forgotten; and after long years had passed 
away, the gray-haired statesman forgot not the determin- 
ation of his youth, and he did.see the lands of Drayles- 
ford become his own. 

The lives of artists and literary men are replete with 
instructive instances of the victorious power of purpose 
and earnest endeavor. That of John Martin is full of 
interest. Martin, in original and self-dependent concep- 
tion, stands almost alone among living artists. Once, 


when very poor and in great straits, he began to work | 
upon one of his magnificent pictures—we think the | 
“Fall of Nineveh.” One by one his few shillings disap- | 
peared; and at length he came to his /ast shilling. This 

shilling he had reserved, because it was a bright one; 
and with it he one day went to a baker’s to buy a loaf. | 
The bread was in his hands; but the baker snatched it | 


back—the bright shilling was a counterfeit! The artist 
returned to his lodging, ransacked the corners of his 
trunk for any remaining crust that might still be there, 
and went back to his easel with undiminished energy and 
determination. He finished his picture, exhibited it, and 
in a.week was famous. 

Courage, activity, and earnest perseverance, are indeed 
the secret of all success. No good endeavor, strenuously 
persisted in, will fail: it must succeed at last.. Powers of 








“There shall be no Alps,” said he; and | 
forthwith the grand military road was made, and the | 
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even the most mediocre kind, if energetically employed, 
will effect much. “The weakest living creature,” says 
Carlyle, “by concentrating his powers on a single object, 
can accomplish something; the strongest, by dispersing 
his on many, may fail to accomplish any thing.” Nor 
does effort, well directed, tend in any way to exhaust a 
man; it rather gives him increased strength in all direc- 
tions. Burke said, “The more one has to do, the more 
one is capable of doing, even beyond our proper path.” 
The diligent man cuts out time and opportunity for what- 
ever work he sets his mind on doing: it is the idle man 
who “can’t find time.” “The day,” says Goethe, “is 
immeasurably long to him who knows how to value and 
use it.” 

One often meets with persons going up and down the 
world whining their pitiful story of want of success. 
Southey had once to deal with such a temper in a young 
friend, to whom he thus wrote: “I would give you advice 
if it could be of use; but there is no curing those who 
choose to be diseased. A good man and a wise man may, 
at times, be angry with the world, at times grieved for it; 
but be sure no man was ever discontented with the world 
if he did his duty in it. If a man of education, who has 
health, eyes, hands, and leisure, wants an object, it is 
only because God Almighty has bestowed all those bless- 
ings upon @ man who does not deserve them.” 

That blind and suffering historian, Augustin Thierry, 
rebukes the same puling sentimentalism in a kindred 
spirit, and urges that, inspired by high purpose, each 
man can make his own destiny, every man employ his 
life nobly. It is the noble purpose that is wanting and 
must be formed. We must cultivate the disposition and 
resolution to do the right thing, and when the determin- 
ation is formed, set vigorously about doing it. “The good 


purpose once formed,” says Buxton, “and then death or 
victory!” 


ANGELS FROM THE CITY OF SILENGE. 

Soren city of Silence, holy city of the Dead! we will 
receive and not dismiss thy people who are dear to us. 
Yes. We can look upon these children angels that alight, 
so solemnly, so beautifully, among the living children by 
the fire, and can bear to think how tliey departed from 
us. Entertaining angels unawares, as the patriarchs did, 
the playful children are unconscious of their guests; but 
we can see them—can see a radiant arm around one 
favorite neck, as if there were a tempting of that child 
| away. 

Among the celestial. figures there is one, a poor, mis- 
shapen boy on earth, of a glorious beauty now, of whom 
his dying mother said it grieved her much to leave him 
here, alone, for so many years as it was.likely would 
elapse before he came to her—being such a little child. 
But he went quickly, and was laid upon her breast, and 
in her hand she leads him. ; 

There was a gallant boy, who fell, far away, npon a 
burning sand beneath a burning sun, and said, “Tell 
them at home, with my last love, how much I could have 
wished to kiss them once, but that I died contented and 
had done my duty!” Or there was another, over whom 
they read the words, “Therefore, we commit this body to 
the dark!” and so consigned him to the lonely ocean and 
sailed on. Or there was another who lay down to his zest 
in the dark shadow of great forests, and, on earth, awoke 
no more. O shall they not, from sand, and sea, and for- 
est, be brought home at such a time! 

There was a dear girl—almost a woman—never to be 








one—who made a mourning Christmas in a house of joy, 
and went her trackless way to the silent city. Do we 
recollect her, worn out, faintly whispering what could 
not be heard, and falling into that last sleep for weari- 
ness? O look upon her now! O look upon her beauty, 
her serenity, her changeless youth, her happiness! The 
daughter of Jairus was recalled to life, to die; but she, 
more blest, has heard the same voice, saying unto her, 
“ Arise forever!” 

We had a friend who was our friend from early days, 
with whom we often pictured the changes that were to 
come upon our lives, and merrily imagined how we would 
speak, and walk, and think, and talk, when we came to 
be old. His destined habitation in the City of the Dead 
received him in hig prime: Shall he be shut out from our 
Christian remembrance? Would: his love have so ex- 
eluded us? Lost friend, lost child, lost parent, sister, 
brother, husband, wife, we will not so discard you! You 
shall hold your cherished places in our hearts, and by 
our fires; and in the season of immortal hope, and on the 
birthday of immortal mercy, we will shut out nothing! 

The winter sun goes down over town and village; on 
the sea it makes a rosy path, as if the sacred tread were 
fresh upon the water. A few more moments, and it 
sinks, and ‘night comes on, and lights begin to sparkle in 
the prospect. On the hill-side beyond. the shapelessly 
diffused town, and in the quiet keeping of the trees that 
gird the village-steeple, remembrances are cut in stone, 
planted in common flowers, growing in grass, entwined 
with lowly brambles around many a mound of earth. 

May you, reader, and may I, long after these remem- 
brances have decayed, and long after graveyard flowers 
have ceased to bloom, dwell in the land whose existence 
is blissful and immortal! 

MIDNIGHT IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 
BY PARKER sNow. 

Mrpsicut in the Arctic seas! The stillness in these 
regions at this hour is remarkable and almost overwhelm- 
ing. Ican not attempt to describe the mingled sensa- 
tions I experienced, of constant surprise and amazement 
at the extraordinary occurrence then taking place in the 
waters I was gazing upon, and of renewed hope, mellowed 
into a quiet, “holy, and reverential feeling of gratitude 
toward that mighty Being who, in this solemn silence, 
reigned alike supreme as in the busy hour of noon when 
man is eager at his toil, or the custom of the civilized 
world gives to business active life and vigor. 

Still, O how still! No hum of insect, no song of bird, 
no shout of human voice, far or near! In vain might the 
ear wait to catch some familiar sound; in vain might the 
heart wish to hear some familiar tone. I thought that 
strange thought, which never before had intruded on my 
mind, when the thousands of millions of beings on this 
earth would be slumbering the dreamless sleep of the 
grave. I thought of myself as being permitted to view 
the mighty funeral of all things. My heart quaked, my 
nerves thrilled, my soul startled. I felt sensations inde- 
scribable, unutterable. I stood on the deck of the vessel 
alone. The dim shadows fell from mast and shroud far 
out upon the cold waters. The sun was shining, with 
mellowed light, through the polar sky at the back of 
Melvilje’s Cape, already on his way to begin the journey 
of another day. Silent, where all was solitude, and with 
a heart full of adoration, I praised Him who. with his 
hand had stretched forth the heavens, and had hung the 
world in empty space. 
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Brew Banks. 


MISCELLANY: Consisting of Essays, Biographical Sketches, 
and Notes of Travel. By Rev. T. A. Morris, D. D., one of 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Cincinnati: 
Swormstedt & Power. 1852.—The author of this volume, as we 
are informed in the preface, for many years past has occasion- 
ally employed fragments of time in writing for our Church 
papers. What is here presented the public embraces only a 
small portion of what Bishop Morris has written and published. 
The work is divided into three parts, for the convenience of 
readers. The first part cofisists of short essays on various lit- 
erary, moral, and religious topics of a practical bearing. The 
second part is principally biographical; while the third consists 
of notes of travel. The reader is too well acquainted with the 
style of Bishop Morris to render commendation, on our part, 
necessary. It is simply enough for us to announce that his 
** Miscellany” is now out, and that it i the choicest 
articles, of a miscellaneous charactet, that the Bishop has ever 
given the public. 

Tue Irrerant’s Wire; Her qualifications, duties, trials, 
and rewards. By Rev. H. M. Eaton. New York: Lane § 
Scott. 1852.—This little work, divided into four chapters, sup- 
plies adesideratum. Written in a style of great fervor and sim- 
plicity, it can not fail to do good wherever it finds its way. 

Sunpay Scnoo. Anniversaky Book. Edited by D. P. 
Kidder. New York: Lane & Scott. 1851.—Properly conducted 
Sunday school celebrations have frequently been of great service 
to the interests of ‘the Church. They ericourage the children, 
interest the parents, and awaken generally new and more active 
zeal in the cause of religious instruction. The volume before us 
is filled with almost every variety of pieces in prose, verse, and 


dialogue, suitable to be spoken on occasion of any Sunday school 
celebration. 





Tue Government or Cuiprex. By John A. Gere, of the 
Baltimore Annual Conference. New York: Lane §& Scott. 
1851.—There is no danger, just now, of parents being over-care- 
fal in the training of their children. A large number get no 
training &t all, except it be that which they obtain on the street 
and away from the fireside. This work has five chapters, and 
whoever can read them candidly without any profit must already 
have so large an amount of practical wisdom as to be able to set 
up for a second Solomon. 


SaLaNDER AND THE Dracon: 4 Romance of the Hartz Pris- 
on. By Frederic W. Shelton. New York: John S. Taylor. 
1852.—We alluded in our table of last month to this ~work. 
Youth as well as adult pessons will be enraptured with it. It is 
certainly a novel, but a most masterly exhibition of the mean- 
ness of that too current vice in society, slander. Ordered from 
Cincinnati, the work can be had at fifty cents per copy, or by 
inclosing a dollar to the publisher at New York it will be sent, 
postage free, to any part of the United States. 


Tue Temperance Tates. By L. M. Sargent. Boston: J. 
P. Jewett & Co. Cleveland: Jewett, Proctor & Worthington.— 
This volume, felicitously illustrated, embraces all of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s temperance tales. Those who have read them once will 
be delighted with the present elegant edition, and those who 
have not yet read them could not do better with a dollar and a 
half than to buy this book and read it. On. sale by Truman & 
Spofford of this city. 


Tue Mexcuanr’s DavGHTER, 4ND OTHER SKETCHES. 
Rev. J. T. Barr. New York: Lane § Scott. 
neat and very attractive duodecimo volume. Its author writes 
with a really graphic pen. No one, on perusal, will say that the 
volume is otherwise than interesting and instructive. 


By 
1852.—This is a 


Revivat Miscettanies. By Rev. James Caughey.—We 
have barely room to announce this volume now. It is edited by 
Messrs. Allen & Wise, familiarly knowp to the Methodist com- 
munity of New England, and contains, beside eleven of Mr. 
Caughey’s Revival Sermons, a gréat number of short disserta- 
tions on entire sanctification; revival preaching, methods to 
promote revivals, difficulties of converts, and kindred religious 


Periodicals. 


Mertuopist QuarTEeR_Ly Review, for January, is an able and 
interesting number. Several articles are of a cast such as wil] 
interest the common reader. We subjoin the contents: 

Faith and Science—Comte’s Positive Philosophy—first paper, 
and anonymous. M. Comte is a French writer who, some ten 
or twelve years since, gave the world his views on what he was 
pleased to call positive philosophy—a rather vicious and unprof. 
itable sort of philosophy, as the reviewer shows. 

Latin Lexicography, by Professor Lindsey, of the Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., will prove specially interesting 
to scholars and students. 

Dante—an interesting review of a work which has been im. 
mensely popular in its native tongue. Rev. A. B. Hyde, Caze. 
novia, N. Y., is the reviewer. 

Methodist Preaching—practical, interesting, and highly in- 
structive. It is by the editor, Dr. M’Clintock. 

Tendency of Current Events in the Moral and Material 
World—a brief but felicitously written paper, from the pen of 
James Nicols, Hillsboro, Maryland. 

Recent Editions of the Antigone of Sophocles, first paper, is 
another article designed chiefly for the literary reader—J. B. M, 
Gray, writer. 

William Penn, by Rev. T. V. Moore—a well-written sketch. 
It is designed principally as a refatation of Macaulay’s charges 
against Penn. 

Positive Science is a brief but scorching review of a recent 
infidel work entitled ** Vestiges of Creation,” an offshoot of a 
djsciple of M. Comte, a survey of whose philosophy is given in 
article first. : Qs 

The remainder of the number is occupied with its usual 
amount of literary and religious intelligence. The Quarterly is 
deserving of a circulation throughout every section of the Union. 


Tue NortH American Review, for January, has, as its first 
article, Latham’s English Language, an ably written review of 
an able and most elaborate work. The other articles are on 
Pius the Ninth and the Revolutionists at Rome, Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chief Justices, Kent’s Commentaries on the Amer- 
ican Law, Modern French Painters, J. F. Cooper, Eaton’s An- 
nals of Warren, C ial Int with British America, 
English Travelers of Rank in America, and Newman’s Political 
Economy. We do not deem the number possessed of the usual 
general interest attaching to this Review. — 


Tue Norts Britisu Review, our favorite foreign quarterly, 
has, in its number for November, quite an excess of strictly lit- 
erary papers. The last article of the number, on the Reawaken- 
ing of Christian Life in Germany, speaks most hopefully of the 
future religious prospect in the land where Rationalism has long 
had sway. 








“ Tae American TEMPERANCE Macazine, published by R. 
Van Dien, New York, at two dollars per year, has obtained for 
itself, in the six months of its existence, a circulation of over 
five thousand subscribers. Its contents are uniformly interesting 
and instractive. Portraits of John B. Gough and Thomas M. 
Gally, well known in our country as able temperance lecturers, 
are given in the number for December. 


Tue KnicKERBOOKER, OR New York Montaiy Macazine, 
for January, has among its contributions a very interesting 
sketch, from the pen of Mrs. Sigoprney, of Ann Eliot, wife of 
that first and great apostle to the American Indians, John Eliot. 
Hont’s Mercuants’ Maeazine, now in its twenty-sixth 
volume, maintains its former reputation undiminished. The 
amount of commercial matter furnished in its columns is very 
large. Price, five ddllars per year. Address Freeman Hunt, 
Fulton-street, New York. 


Tue American JouRNAL OF Science anD ARTS, conducted 
by the Messrs, Silliman, J. H. Dana, and Dr. W. Gibbs, is alto- 
gether the best scientific journal published in the United States. 
It is issued montlily by the editors at New Haven, Conn. It is, 
however, such a periodical as would better suit the strictly 





topics. 





scientific scholar rather than the general reader. Price, five 
dollars per annum. 
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Brwspopers. 


Waex a man by the name of Thomas was preparing one of 
his first almanacs, a hand who was engaged upon the work with 
him, asked what he should say about the weather opposite a cer- 
tain week in July. Thomas humorously or peevishly replied, 
«Thunder, hail, and snow.” It was so put down and printed; 
and it so happened that it did thunder, hail, and snow at the 
very time. This fortunate prediction raised the almanac-maker 
in the estimation of many, and made his almanac the most pop- 
nlar in America. . 

Herodes, to overcome the ext of his son 
Atticus, educated, along with him, twenty-four little slaves of 
his own age, upon whom he bestowed the names of the Greek 
letters, so that young Atticus might be compelled to learn the 
alphabet as he played with his companions, now calling out for 
Omicron, now for Psi. 

In Lambyaque, Pern, are to be seen the stupendons graves of 
the {Indian kings, who must have died in the time of the incas. 
These stapendous mounds of earth are just upon the outside of 
the city, and are built of sun-dried brick, and are of gigantic 
dimensions. Some of them are over three thousand feet in cir- 
cumference, and over one hundred and fifty in hight, and have 
required much time and labor in their erection. One of them 
was opened in Traxillo, and silver and gold taken from it amount- 
ing to over two million dollars. 

The events of a man’s life have frequently taken their first 
tinge from accident. Sir Wm. Jones, on sitting one day near a 
pear-tree in the vicinity of Harrow, where he was at school, 
some of the fruit fell off, and there was a general scramble of 
the boys that were near the tree for it. Poor young Jones had 
his thigh broke in the press, and was directly conveyed to bed, 
where he lay for a long time, and contracted a love of reading 

| from the books that wefe brought to amuse him. ~ 

It was a matter of astonishment to Europe that Luther, amid 

| all his travels and active labors, could present so very perfeet a 
| translation of the whole Bible. But a single word explains’ it 
| all. He had a rigid system of doing something every day. 

| “Nulla dies,” says he, in answer to the question how he did 

it—“nulla dies sine versu”—not a day without a verse. 
| this soon brought him to the close of his Bible. 

The course of engagements adopted by Milton, after he was 

| blind, is thus described by Dr. Johnson: ‘* When he first rose— 

| which was at four in summer and five in winter—he heard a 

| chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and then studied till twelve; then 

took some exercise for an hour; then dined; then played on the 
| organ and sung, or heard another sing; then studied to six; then 
| entertained his visitors till eight; then supped, and, after a pipe 
| of tobacco and a glass of water, went to bed.” 

| “I know not,” said Mrs. H. More, “whether my writings 

have promoted the spiritual welfare of my readers, but they have 
enabled me to do good by private charity and public beneficence. 
I am almost ashamed to say that they have brought me thirty 
thousand pounds.” 

Noah Webster probably got more for his Spelling-Book than 
was ever paid for any other hook in the United States. We are 

| Unable to state the entire sam that was paid him for the copy- 

right of that little book, but think it must have been more-than 

fifty thousand dollars. His large Dictionary, a work on which 

| he spent the greatest part of his life, never yielded him a tenth 
part of the profits of his Spelling-Book. 

The Rev. Sidney Smith was notoriously one of the greatest 
wits in England. A friend once sent him a note, requesting him 
to sit for his portrait to Landseer, the great animal painter. Sid- 
ney wrote back, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing?” 

William Mason, Esq., author of the Spiritual Treasury, while 
engaged in that work, was called upon by a gentleman on busi- 
ness. Instead of taking his name and address, as desired, and 
as he thought he had done, he wrote the chapter and verse on 
which he had been meditating; and when he came afterward to 
look at the paper, in order to wait upon the gentleman, he found 
nothing upon it but “ Acts the second, verse the eighth,” so much 
was his mind absorbed in divine things. 

lt is said that a lady once asked Lord Brougham, the great 
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English orator and author, who was the best debater in the house 
of lords. His lordship modestly replied, ‘Lord Stanley is the 
second, madam.” The modesty of his lordship is eqdal to that 
of a distinguished lecturer on phrenology. He told his audience 
there were three remarkable heads in the United States: one 
was that of Daniel Webster, another John C. Calhoun: “the 
third, ladies and gentlemen,” said the lecturer, “modesty for- 
bids me to mention.” 

Melancthon is reported to have frequently studied the gravest 
points of theology with his book in one hand, and in the other 
the edge of a cradle which he incessantly rocked; and M. Esprit, 
a celebrated author and scholar, ‘has been caught by me,” says 
M. Marville, “reading Plato with great attention, considering 
the interruptions which he met with from the necessity of sound- 
ing his little child’s whistle.” : 

Observe the errors and infirmities of the greatest men of ge- 
nius in their matri ial ti Milton carried nothing 
of the greatness of his mind in the choice of his wives; his first 
wife was the object of sudden fancy. He left the metropolis, 
and unexpectedly returned a married man; united to a woman 
+ of such uncongenial dispositions, that the romp was frightened 
at the literary habits of the great poet, found his house solitary, 
beat his nephews, and ran away after a single month’s residence. 
To this cireumstance, we owe his famous treatise on divorce, 
and a party, by no means extinct, who, having made as ill choices 
in their wives, were for divorcing as fast as they had been for 
marrying, calling th | Miltonist. 

Literary men, according to Celsus, have universally weak 
stomachs. An ancient philosopher-had this organ so feeble that 
he was obliged te strengthen it by the application of an aromatic 
oil to the region of the stomach, which never failed to impart its 
cordial effect. A respectable physician asserted that he could 
estimate the capacity of mind by the delicacy of the stomach; 
for, in fact, you scarce ever. find a man of genius who does not 
labor under complaints of the stomach. 

The authors of the time of Elizabeth and James I often put 
quaint and ridiculous titles to their books. Among others we 
may mention Joshua Sylvester, a puritanical poet, who wrote a 
poem against tobacco, which bears this title: Tobacco battered, 
and the Pipes shattered about their Ears that idly idolize so 
loathsome a Vanity, by a Volley of holy Shot thundered from 
Mount Helicon. 

“ The title of my poem, Night Thoughts,” says Dr. Young, “is 
not affected, for I never compose but at night, except sometimes 
when I am on horseback.” 

Bores—i ble bores—are literary men when they insist 
or ding their ipts to their friends. On these occa- 
sions their pertinacity—their awful determination to bring about 
a first reading—perhaps the first and the last ever to be obtained 
by the work—is almost incredible. Johnson must have suffered 
deeply from this species of bore, when, on observing what a 
showman would call “a literary man of the period” slowly and 
insidiously producing a manuscript, the lexicographer jumped up, 
and with a shout which sent Boswell quaking into a corner, 
roared, ‘* At your peril, sir, at your peril!” 

Among many other important literary services rendered by the 
excellent John Eliot to the Church, not the least was his transla- 
tion of the entire Bible into the Indian language, the whole of 
which, it is said, was written out with one pen! 

Dr. Gillies, the historian of Greece, and Mr. Porson, used now 
and then to meet. The consequence was certain to be a literary 
contest. Porson was much the deeper scholar of the two. Dr. 
Gillies was one day speaking to him of the Greek tragedies, and 
of Pindar’s odes. “We know nothing,” said Dr. Gillies, em- 
phatically, “of the Greek meters.” Porson answered, “If, 
Doctor, you will put your observation in the singular number, 
I believe it will be very accurate.” 

It has been aptly said of Johnson’s style, that it ‘rolls round, 
like the sails of a mill, ponderously, and sonorously, and monot- 
onously, yet seldom grinding any corn.” Yet, in conversation, 
his words were close and sinewy enough. It was rarely then 
that his pistol missed fire; and, if it did, “he knoeked you down 
with the but-end of it,” according to Goldsmith. 

Be not niggardly of what costs thee nothing, as courtesy and 

















politeness. 
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THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 





Gvitor’s Cable. 


Can an editor please every body? Luther once said that who- 
ever tried to do this would likely please nobody. A gentleman 
sends us a long article on a strictly local topic, and says that if 
we will insert it in our columns he will subscribe for our periodi- 
cal one year and pay the money to the preacher in the place where 
he lives. We are sorry, for any consideration, or under any cir- 
cumstance, to lose either the patronage or good-will of the pub- 
lic. Our correspondent’s wishes can not be met. Six months or 
a year hence, were he to see his article in type, he would 
scarcely forgive himself for writing it, or us for allowing it to be 
printed. Sober second thought is an extremely valuable thing; 
and we fee] sure that when any of our contributors have forgot- 
ten to use it, they will not feel grieved because we ventured to 
remind them of its necessity. We have it in our heart to 
accommodate as far as we possibly can; yet we'feel it our duty, 

pective of or praise, to consult the interest of our 
readers as a mass. Were we to gratify individual instead of 
general feelings, we should have a sad time with our work, and 
not many months would elapse before the existence of the peri- 
odical itself would be closed. 

To have a bit of pl t yet i t chat, reader, did you 
ever see 3 newly married man? Of all persons was not he, in 
his own eyes, the most important? We have just finished an 
hour’s talk with a friend of ours, who, “for richer, for poorer, 
for better, for worse,” has taken as a lifelong companion one of 
the fair daughters of Eve. Never was a man’s tongue more 
active—never a man’s temper more smooth or amiable. -He 
seemed earnest in search of friends, for every body that dropped 
into the office must needs shake hands with him. ‘“ My jewel, 








my sweet jewel of a wife,” was the constant burden, expressed’ 


in action or in words, of his heart, as if there was no other 
woman in this world worth half as much in intellectual grace or 
personal attractions, as she whom he had won. We let him 
talk on, and when he had fairly talked himself down and was 
gone, we fell into a sort of reverie, and began to think whether 
in sooth a bachelor’s life was happy, as some writers have tried 
to make the world believe. Half inclined to sit down and write 
an epistle to unmarried men in general, and bachelors of a ma- 
ture age in particular, on the ity of an i jiate rush to 
the altar, our eye caught, among some loose papers on our desk, 
the following confession: *‘I do not know you personally, sir, 
nor do I hope for commiseration, but rather expect to be called a 
simpleton, when I tell you that [ have had a pretty serious war- 
fare since the beginning of my married life. My wife—and let 
me speak as respectfully as possible of her—has so much of her 
time to spend in seeing her friends and in shopping, that my 
heart is heavy and my pocket very light. When, after a day’s 
toil, Icome home and find the house locked up and my wife 
gone, it is not pleasant to creep down cellar and then up that 
way to the kitchen, and, having kindled a fire, cook my own 
supper, and solitarily wait for her return.” Well, thought we, 
this is enough, and, without reading further, we put the docu- 
ment out of sight. Life is made up of contrasts, said we mus- 
ingly; and while some have a goodly amount of sunshine, others 
walk among shadows and darkness. Instead of making out a 
letter for our unmarried friends, our pen fell down and we con- 
cluded that in all conditions there might be happiness or sorrow, 
according as men or women would have the matter. We could 
not console the heart of our correspondent, nor yet censure his 
wife. Having heard but one side of the story, we concluded 
that perhaps he was as much at fault as she. Husbands are not 
faultless always. They have their crooked ways almost without 
number, and need much of counsel and correction. Hence, hav- 
ing some time ago given our married sisters a discourse on their 
duties, we imagined that we could not do better than present, 








our fellow-voyagers in matrimony with a brief sermon selative 
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to some of their duties. They are hereby 
in the present number, to look up and give the article in question 
an honest perusal. 

A committee of ladies, in one of our eastern cities, recently 
waited on Madame Kossuth for an expression of opinion relative 
to the enlargement of Woman’s rights, and the crushing of the 
tyrannical spirit and habits of husbands. The distinguished 








lady, it seems, gave little or no heed to the members of the com. 
mittee, but frankly declared that she knew nothing tically 
of a husband’s tyranny, and she also more than bineed Hie 

as well as husbands could, and did, sometimes, evince a 
erable amount of the temper alluded to. The reply, though 
unexpected, was justly severe and timely. 

This topic of female rights is a curious one. “ 
agitate, agitate,” says a London editor of great repute. “Thig 
is all some people care for. A sheriff’s post, or some other pub. 
lic office, is what these agitators think a woman should §]7 
Not to become excited, nor to weary any of our lady reader, 
with a discussion of this old theme, we must be permitted tp 
ask one little question that has occurred to us a great many 
times. It is this: Does Christianity really make a slave of wo 
man, or do the laws of any really Christian country, in ang 
sense, abridge her rights? A very simple question this; who 
will answer it? We_-admit, with sorrow, that in heathen coum 
tries, and countries not heathen, where the Bible is excluded, 
woman leads a life of humiliation and misery. We have asad 
picture presented us, near home, in the case of the city of Sante 
Fe, New Mexico. Were we to publish any of the authentic 
documents given, by t lers or missi ies, of the state of 
morals in this city, our readers would be perfectly shocked. The 
women there are not a whit more respected or elevated than the 
horses and the mules that walk the streets. A gentleman write 
ing to a committee in Boston, says, that having been plundered, 
by some_women, of a variety of small articles while on a tempo. 
rary visit at Santa Fe, he thought to reform their thievish pro 
pensities by presenting them with a New Testament each. The 





r gifts were accepted. Next day, as he was walking out, he saw 


at the street corners numbers of women raffling and gambling 
with these same New Testaments as a stake! 

Gold watches, it would occur to a stranger passing along some 
of the streets of our city, are not such very scarce articles 
Specially, would it appear, are they abundant in auction shops, 
Every week, and almost every day, some person from the coun. 
try finds himself wonderfully sold in purchasing an old galvan 
ized or pinchback time-piece, worth scarcely its weight in s 
much pewter or cast-iron; but represented, of course, by the im- 
pudent and inflated seller, as pure gold. How long will it be 
before people learn to keep away from auction shops, when they 
want a watch? These mock auctioneers are always very glib of 
the tongue, and generally are more willing to tell falsehoods 
the truth. Whoever buys of them buys to his sorrow. 4 
would not have written this paragraph, only a gentleman li 
out of town told us, a short time since, of a lady acquaintance 
who, having ten dollars in her pocket, gave nine dollars and@ 
half of it for a ‘‘lady’s gold watch, the owner of which,” as the 
auctioneer ranted it, ‘‘ was sick and away from her frients, and 
was in need of money with which to get home.” The piece of 
yellow metal was bought and paid for, but would not go afterit 
was be ght. Two dollars was paid for fixing it; after which 
ran a few days, and then on occasion of its fair owner making 
an afternoon call, the “gold” piece fell and was totally ruined, 
Sic transit! and who asks for punishment let him have it. 

We state, not so much as a matter of news as for the conven 
ience of future reference, that the Ohio river, at Cincinnati, was’ 
frozen over, the second time for the season, on the twentieth 
day of January. ; 

Our dent, Phil , wishes us to correct his states 
ment, made in our last number, relative to the death of James 
Montgomery. The article in question does not lose any of its 
intrinsic merit because the bard of Sheffield still lives. 

Our plates, we think, must give satisfaction. The first is @ 
view on the Wabash, engraved by Messrs. Jewett & Co., of this 
city, from an original drawing by George Winter, of Logansport, 
Indiana. The second will explain itself. 

Perhaps we ought to say nothing respecting the literary matter 
of the present number. Apart from our own article, we think 
the reader will profit by a careful perusal. 

Logic, in its Relations to Medical Science, is the title of a { 
capital address delivered by Dr. Edward Thomson, before the 
Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio. We marked, @n 
reading, two or three paragraphs, one of which may be found in 
the present number, under the head of “ Tendencies of the Age.” 
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Sabbath Guening. 


BY GEO. D. PRENTIOE. 


Music by Fr. Wegner, Steinbrecher. 
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SABBATH EVENIN G.— Continued. 
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ser - aphim, And all earth’s thousand voices raise Their song of worship, love, and praise. 
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tears of dew Up tothe holy skies; And the pure stars come out above, Like sweet and blessed 
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thing of love, Bright signals in the ethereal dome, To guide the parted spirits 
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There is a spirit of blessedness In  air,andearth,and heaven, And nature wears the 
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blessed look Of a young saint forgiven; Oh, who, at such an hour of love, Can gazeon all a- 
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round, above, And not kneeldown upon’ the sod, With Nature’s self to worship God. 
































